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MALIGN BEAUTY. 


A FACE like morning, with a heart of 
night ! 

Not though in deserts fanged with death 

thou roam, 

Or couch ’mid monsters of the ooze and 

foam, 
Shalt thou be blasted with so dread a sight 
As when a soul whose errand is to blight 

And shatter, makes a glorious body its 

home, 

Foul tenant of a stately palace-dome, 
Imperial towers, and gardens of delight. 
Look through her windows! See, —a pil- 

grim guest 

Is feasted by the bounteous chatelaine. 
Fledged are the hours with wine and song 

and jest. 
The morrow cometh. Shall he rise and hie 

Forth on his way? He grasps his staff 

in vain, 
In her deep dungeons flung, to rot and die. 

Spectator, WILLIAM WATSON, 





A SPANISH ROYAL POETESS. 


THE Revista Contemporanea has for some 
time past. been publishing a chronological 
series of poems by the Spanish aristocracy, 
under the ambiguous title ‘‘ Los Principes 
de la Poesia Espafiola.’’ One number con- 
tains some very pleasing verses by the In- 
fanta Dofia Paz, Princesa Luis of Bavaria. 
Among others are a sonnet to her mother, 
Queen Isabella ; verses to her niece, Mer- 
cedes ; on leaving Spain, to her brother, 
Alfonso XII. ; but the most striking, per- 
haps, are some lines ‘A Luis,’’ which, by 
their evident sincerity, remind us of the 
‘*Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ by Mrs. 
Browning. We transcribe them for our 
readers who know Spanish, with an En- 
glish version :— 

A LUIS. 
Al hablarme de amor por vez primera 
No te quise escuchar ; 
Temi no fuese tu pasion sincera 
Y te dejé marchar. 
Mas viendo firme, al espirar dos afios 
Tu amante voluntad, 
Comprendi que, si el mundo ofrece engafios 
Tu amor era verdad. 
Mientras gozaba alegre, tu, ni un dia 
Me llegaste 4 olvidar ; 
Pensaste que el carifio triunfaria, 





Malign Beauty, etc. 


Tuyo es mi corazon : el cielo santo 
A benedicirnos va. 
Solo la muerte, con su negro manto 
De ti me apartara ! 


TO LOUIS. 

When first to speak to me of love you came 

I stilled my heart ; 

All false I feared your passion’s eager flame, 

And let you part. 

But when two years expired, and yet I saw 

Your constant will, 

I learnt, though to deceive be this world’s 
law, 

Your love true still. 

For, while I pleasures sought, you not one 
day 

Did me forget, 

Vanquished, you knew your love would not 
give way 

But triumph yet. 

My heart is yours ; to us the sacred rite 

Shall blessings bear. 

Me death alone, clad in his robe of night, 


From you shall tear. 
Academy. 


NIGHT AND A STAR. 


Fast bound I sat, the thrall of inward 
gloom ; 
Heard the great tidal rhythm of Life and 
Law, 
Unheeding ; and without emotion saw 
The flowerlike world’s immortal tint and 
bloom. 
And a voice echoed through my soul’s dark 
room : 
‘**O helpless on fate’s torrent as a straw ! 
To strive—to fail—to feed oblivion’s 
maw — 
Such, and no more, thy work and wage 
and doom !”’ 


Then, from some height beyond these dusks 


and dews, 
Methought a sphery whisper fluttered 
down : 
‘“*To suffer and in silence build thy 
days, 


To knit life firm and earn thine own 
soul’s praise, — 
Such, if thou wilt (for power is thine to 


choose), 
Such, and so great, thy task and meed 


and crown.”’ 





Y al fin logr6 triunfar, 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 









The Ireland of To-Morrow. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE IRELAND OF TO-MORROW. 


THE Norman Conquest of England, 
it has been said, came to an end only 
with the Reform Bill of 1832. As the 
Normans went late to Ireland, that may 
account for the fact that Ireland ob- 
tained no Reform Bill which reformed 
anything until 1885. This delay of 
over half a century in equalizing the 
representative institutions of the two 
islands is of importance. It kept alive 
into our own time most of the anom- 
alies and artificial classifications of a 
Parliament which had long ceased to 
exist, and did much to prevent the as- 
similation of Irish with British political 
methods. There was even a change 
for the worse in 1829, just before the 
great remedial legislation of Earl Grey, 
when O’Connell, to obtain Catholic 
emancipation, bartered away the rights 
of the forty-shilling freeholder. It was 


not until 1850 that the Irish suffrage 
was again lowered to the minimum 
basis of a £12 rental, where it re- 
mained for thirty-five years. 


As late 
as 1884 there were but one hundred 
and forty Parliamentary electors in 
Portarlington, and one hundred and 
eighty-three in Kinsale. In all, twenty- 
two of these little ancient boroughs, the 
largest of which, Lisburn, contained 
only eight hundred and seventy-five 
electors, survived until swept away in 
1885. By the cutting away of these, 
and the lowering of the qualification, 
the electorate of Ireland then rose at 
once from two hundred and _ thirty 
thousand to seven hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

We are familiar enough with those 
differences between the England of 
1832 and the England of 1893, which 
may be ascribed legitimately to the 
Reform Bill. Opinions concerning 
their value, no doubt, vary, but all 
sides agree upon 1832 as the significant 
revolutionary date. It is a less trite 
suggestion that Ireland, under the im- 
pulse of her belated Reform Bill, may 
be expected to show changes ; and for 
that matter, is exhibiting the beginning 
of changes just as marked. 

Alterations in the sentiments of a 
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people are not effected in a minute or 
a year. Even the recognition of a 
changed point of view does not involve 
an immediate or uniformly timed per- 
ception of wherein the new differs 
from the old. Nations no more than 
individuals have the power, or are in 
the habit, of studying their shifting 
moods, and tracing the logical se- 
quence between the aversions of yes- 
terday, the polite amenities of to-day, 
and the foreshadowed alliances of to- 
morrow. The assertion that Ireland’s 
state of mind has begun to change 
gradually must, therefore, be accepted 
rather as a matter of belief than of 
proof. Yet to the observant eye there 
are not wanting indications of its 
truth. 

To say, as has been said, that the 
steady, industrious bourgeois classes — 
tenant-farmers, traders, business men 
of the towns, and the like —are con- 
scious of having been submerged by 
the less worthy elements about them, 
and are at their wits’ ends to know how 
to cope with these increasing forces of 
disorder, does not necessarily imply 
that they have given up hope for all 
time. Matters may be as bad in Ire- 
land as the most despondent pessimist 
can paint them, but there is also more 
confidence in a permanent improve- 
ment not far distant than I have ever 
known in Ireland before. Forgive the 
aged and well-worn reflection that just 
before the dawn there is a particularly 
black hour. 

Up to 1885, Ireland had been for a 
long time in one narrow and deep po- 
litical groove, out of which English 
ministries had alternately tried to cajole 
and to flog her. Her resistance to both 
hardened itself as the years went on 
into implacable obstinacy, which be- 
came the national ideal of a patriotic 
attitude. Defiance to England and all 
things English grew up to be the stand- 
ard by which Irishmen who sympa- 
thized with the national idea measured 
their political leaders and associates. 
Granted such a standard, it is not 
strange that the type of politicians who 
have been styled the rhetoricians, 
should come to the front. The sim- 
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plest, and also the least inconvenient, 
way of defying England was by word 
of mouth. It is for this reason that, 
examining the whole list of men who 
during the past ninety years have in 
succession represented the dominant 
national feeling in Irish public life, 
only here and there will a name be 
found which is not associated with 
either oratory or rhetorical writing. 
Those who could put into most glow- 
ing and moving form the standing 
principles of dissent which formed the 
creed of nationalism were the people’s 
most obvious leaders. Whether they 
failed to do anything else because they 
desired only to talk, or whether they 
only talked because nothing else could 
be done, is an interesting question, no 
doubt, but it hardly belongs to what we 
are considering here. 

The predominance of this one stand- 
ard over all the others by which men 
are accustomed to measure one an- 
other, and to form their likes and dis- 
likes, has had a distinct effect upon 
Irish character, or at least upon the 
manners and actions of the people, by 
which character is judged. There is 
no criticism more common in the 
mouths of those who pass censure 
upon the Irish than that they are a 
deceitful people. It is not one which 
would so readily occur to an Irishman 
who was engaged in summing up the 
defects of his countrymen —a_ task 
which seems to have its fascinations, 
by the way — but it is not difficult to 
see how the impression should have 
gone abroad. <A sharp and arbitrary 
division of all Irishmen into one of two 
parties, under bonds to at least simu- 
latc undying hostility to everybody on 
the other side, has now been insisted 
upon in Ireland for many years. I am 
not saying there was not need for such 
a division, and that it has not brought 
about national ends which otherwise 
could’ scarcely have been attained. 
But an inevitable result was to impose 
upon great numbers of people a pre- 


tence of enthusiasm for opinions and | constituency 
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allowed for, but it might naturally.de- 
ceive the stranger. 

In every town in Catholic or Nation- 
alist Ireland there is a considerable 
number of professional men, mer- 
chants, and middle-class citizens gener- 
ally, who belong to the dominant party, 
attend its meetings, vote for its candi- 
dates, contribute money for its ex- 
penses, quite as if they were warmly 
interested in it all; yet who will con- 
fide to the intimate friend either a 
rooted repulsion for politics of every 
description, or an active scepticism as 
to the utility of what their party is 
doing. Their neighbors understand all 
about this, and do not, as a rule, resent 
it. The public profession of faith is 
the one essentiai thing; if that be 
made, and outwardly maintained, pri- 
vate disaffection is only a venial sin. 
In the same way, the North contains 
proportionately almost as large a class 
of men whose names appear on Union- 
ist lists, and who give both monetary 
and public support to the party of their 
nominal adhesion, but who sub rosa do 
not mind confessing to something quite 
different. 

These Laodiceans in any other land 
would be allowed to elude the classifi- 
cation of canvassers, and to stand aside 
from the hurly-burly to their hearts’ 
content. Every other country has its 
large unattached contingent in the 
electorate, which swings now to one 
side, now to the other, and imparts the 
charm of uncertainty to each new gen- 
eral election. There is no uncertainty 
in Ireland. Even the violent intrusion 
of such a disturbing factor as Par- 
nellism in the last general election did 
little to disarrange the calculations of 
the political organizers. Weeks before 
the polling began the results were all 
foreseen by the heads of the three par- 
ties. Out of eighty contests and more, 
the defeat of James O’Kelly in Ros- 
common, where he was deservedly 
popular, was the only outcome at all 
unexpected. Inasmall and debatable 
like Londonderry — the 


emotions which they in reality enter-| most anxious tally is kept of every 


tained very dimly, if at all. This is 


well enough understood in Ireland, and ' 


voter. The building of a new resi- 
dence, the advent of a new family, is 
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a matter of the keenest partisan inter-{once the richest and most powerful 
est. During the month preceding an | member of the great Hanseatic Leagne. 
appeal to the country, a tourist would | Although it is now sharing a measure 
think that canvassing was the principal | of Germany’s general revival of com- 
industry of the town. Londonderry is! mercial activity, it has dwindled at the 
merely the warmest corner in an island | beginning of this century to little more 
overheated throughout with politics. 'than a village. The mysterious fickle- 
It is unhappily true that in numer-/ness of the herring made numerous 
ous constituencies this uncomfortable | other noble trading cities on the North 
political temperature, and this insist-|Sea, and then unmade them again, so 
ence upon every man’s wearing a/that none but artists and poets care 
badge, so to speak, of ‘for’ or!nowtosee where once their greatness 
‘‘against,”? are kept up by agrarian | waxed and flourished. The shifting of 
quarrels still unsettled, or are the fruits | the seat of maritime control from the 
of ancient feuds in which the whole! Mediterranean left only palaces and 
community continues embroiled con|picture-galleries to show where the 
amore. These latter are found in the | mastery of the Orient was lodged while 
less populous and mixed districts of! mediseval Italy held it. But all these 
Ulster, where the Protestants march | places knew how to take misfortune, 
about in the low-lying towns beating | and to grow small again gracefully ; or 
their drums to annoy the hill-men, and |if they did not, their period of angry 
the Catholics up on the poorer moun-| protest against ill luck is now so far 
tain lands point out to their children | removed that no thought of it disturbs 
the good farms below, from which their | the satisfaction with which we contem- 
fathers were driven two centuries ago. | plate their tranquil and beautiful de- 
Ten generations of these children have | cay. 
been bred either to pound the drum of| Dublin’s case is different in every 
possession in the valley, or to gnash | respect. The blow which fell upon it 
their teeth with rage up on the moors. | nearly a century ago, and which checked 
To this day the lads and little maids of | its material prosperity as effectually as 
these parts are better informed about|the Spanish siege broke that of Ley- 
the details of King James’s luckless|den, did not operate to also blight its 
campaign in Ireland in 1689 than/growth. It remains among the first 
French children are concerning the last; score of Europe’s centres of popula- 
siege of Paris. It is the fate of this|tion, and the county of which it is 
portion of the country to be reminded | the heart contains fifty thousand more 
by everything that is said or done of| people than it did in 1841. There is 
some aspect of an ancient and enven-| only one other county in Ireland which 
omed vendetta. There are many peo-| does not exhibit a loss in population of 
ple on both sides, even here, who feign | from thirty to sixty-five per cent. for 
rather than feel an interest in the old|the same period. This increase does 
feud, but here at least the grand divi-| not, unhappily, betoken a gain in re- 
sion of all Irishmen into one or other | sources and profitable activity. The 
of the embattled camps assumes its| average standard of wealth in Dublin 
most genuine form. has, I should think, declined consider- 
To Dublin also credit may be given| ably since 1841. Between that date 
for a good deal of earnestness on cer-| and the year 1800, the fall was precip- 
tainly one side of the line of separa- itous. The ledgers of the old banking 
tion. Europe contains many cities | house of Latouche preserve a curious 
which, as the phrase goes, have “‘seen detail of proof. Of the one hundred 
better days.” Bruges, for example, | and four peers in the Irish Parliament, 
was once well-nigh the metropolis of | eighty-two kept their accounts with 
Christendom, and is shrunk now to a} Latouche, and the personal expendi- 
relatively small and wholly unimpor-|ture of these in Dublin aggregated 
tant town. Liibeck was, in its turn, ' £624,000 in a single year. There were 
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a hundred town houses of the nobility 
then, and there were three hundred 
members of the Commons, who, from 
the necessities of the case, were either 
wealthy men or the salaried nominees 
of wealthy patrons. The mere pres- 
ence of Parliament must have meant 
the annual circulation of at least two 
millions sterling in Dublin. It is pos- 
sible to enumerate manufactories and 
mills known to have existed in Dublin 
in 1800, employing some sixteen thou- 
sand artisans, of which all vestige had 
disappeared within thirty years there- 
after. In 1825 the number of resident 
peers had diminished to twelve, and 
to-day there is practically none at all. 
The toilers went away as well, not only 
the woollen, silk, and carpet weavers 
and those skilled in the fabrication of 
other manufactures, but the host of 
builders, masons, stonecutters, and ar- 
tistic stucco-workers who had_ been 
employed in that splendid renaissance 
of public and private architecture which 
marked the lifetime of Grattan’s Par- 
liament. 

A corresponding decrease in popula- 
tion would have given Dublin the char- 
acter of other Irish towns. An increase 
of population, slow and irregular though 
it was, developed under these adverse 
conditions a peculiar local character. 
The stately Custom House and Four 
Courts, the historic Parliament build- 
ing in the hands of bankers, the fine 
granite walls of the idle Liffey, the 
long streets of once fashionable man- 
sions now given over to the tenement 
class, might evoke only saddened 
thoughts if Dublin’s strength of num- 
bers had vanished along with their 
glories. But Dublin itself is bigger 
than ever, and it regards these signs of 
its former dignity and wealth with an 
angry and determined eye. In the na- 
ture of things it contains a larger and 
more helpless class of permanently im- 
poverished people, in proportion, than 
most of the other great cities of Eu- 
rope. These people in Paris, or Rome, 
or Madrid would produce Anarchists. 
In Dublin there are no Socialists, let 
alone Anarchists, who would be recog- 
nized as such on the Continent. The 
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passions which elsewhere impel des- 
perate men to wage war upon society 
at large, are here all turned into the 
channel of national politics. The mis- 
creant, Vaillant, for example, gives in 
his confused and ill-balanced thoughts 
no place whatever to the rights and 
wrongs of France as a nation. The 
men who now and again make an abor- 
tive, chemical demonstration against 
Dublin Castle, are thinking of nothing 
else but Ireland as a nation. That 
they are thinking criminally, and, 
above all, stupidly, is not to the point. 
They are at least not throwing bombs 
into the stalls of a theatre, because 
those in the stalls are well-dressed, and 
there is in all the details of their prop- 
aganda which come to the surface no 
hint of any feeling against the rich 
and prosperous as such. That Dublin 
may in time have its strictly social 
conflict, like every other big city, is 
possible enough, though the Irishman 
abroad seems thus far to have held 
conspicuously aloof from anarchist 
movements ; but there will be no room 
for any such development until the 
conflict for nationality is out of the 
way. 

The Extreme Left in Dublin repre- 
sents the most virile and intolerant 
partisanship on the one side in Ireland, 
just as the Orange lodges in the North 
represent it on the other side. To- 
gether they keep the two chief cities 
of the island strung up to a high state 
of political tension. There are as well 
the rural districts, here and there, 
where agrarian struggles are still going 
on, or have ended so recently that the 
memory of them still embitters men’s 
minds. These have been cited, and 
more or less dwelt upon, in order that 
they may be now put intelligibly aside 
as exceptions to what I believe to he a 
rule. 

This rule, to put it roughly, is that 
Ireland, for the most part uncon- 
sciously, is preparing its mind for a 
great and radical change. I have no 
idea whether the present Home Rule 
Bill is to become law or not. If 1t does 
not, then some other Home Rule Bill 
will. Above all the vows of the politi- 
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cians, and all the estimates of the party 
managers, this much shines clear: 
whatever principle the House of Com- 
mons has deliberately assented to in 
English constitutional history has, 
sooner or later, become the law of the 
land. Those who are engaged in ac- 
tive politics see only as far as a possi- 
ble dissolution next February, or, in 
the other event, a certain deadlock 
over an Evicted Tenants Bill during 
the summer. They are down in the 
arena, where the whole future of the 
empire seems to be turning upon what 
Mr. Balfour thinks of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, or what Mr. Labouchere says to 
Mr. Sidney Buxton. To the observer 
who is placed at a distance, where he 
can see many other things beside the 
little cockpit at Westminster, it is man- 
ifest that in the practice of the world 
nothing goes so far as Home Rule has 
gone without going farther. 

Ireland vaguely feels this, too, and is 
instinctively making ready to reshape 
itself under the new conditions, which 
perhaps have not been even formulated 
as yet, but are none the less surely 
coming. 

To guard against misconception, it 
ought to be said at the outset that until 
Home Rule has been definitely ob- 
tained, there will be no change in the 
partisan division of Ireland, as ex- 
pressed in its Parliamentary represen- 
tation. No Irishman who has been 
voting for Home Rule in the past is 
going to stop now. Neither the antag- 
onism between the Parnellites and Na- 
tionalists, nor the ill-feeling which has 
arisen within the ranks of the latter, 
will be allowed to jeopardize the main 
issue. It is, indeed, more probable 
that one or two Ulster seats will be 
taken away from the Unionists at the 
next general election, than that the 
Nationalist delegation will be further 
diminished. 

But a kind of consciousness that this 
present division will not be needed, 
after another election or two, is stir- 
ring in the public mind of Ireland — 
and it mingles with a more distinct 
impression that the relief will be great 
when that daycomes. For a long time, 
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andalmost equally in various parts of 
Ireland, the necessity of subordinating 
all the ordinary considerations of life to 
the one question, Home Rule or No 
Home Rule, has been very irksome. 
None but an Irishman can comprehend 
to what an extent it has paralyzed 
activity, and stood in the way of every- 
body and everything ; how it has arbi- 
trarily kept the right men apart, and 
yoked the wrong ones together, in 
practically every poor-law district in 
Ireland. This latter effect especially 
claims attention. From the beginning 
of his long and arduous service as sec- 
retary of the National League to its all 
but nominal dissolution in 1890, I 
should think that Mr. Timothy Har- 
rington had no other task half so trying 
and so incessant in its demands, as 
that of preventing the members inside 
each local branch from using the ma- 
chinery of the organization to damage 
one another. Scarcely a week passed 
that some branch of the League was 
not dissolved, or sternly threatened 
with extinction, because one clique 
among the members had tried to put a 
formal ban of boycotting upon another 
clique. Very often this arose from the 
thrifty desire of some tradesman or 
publican to divert custom from a Na- 
tionalist colleague who was in the same 
way of business. Quite as often it 
grew out of disinterested personal an- 
tipathies. The men who had been 
forced into association, with no bond 
of sympathy save a common fancy for 
the idea of a restored Parliament on 
College Green, found that upon most 
other questions they disagreed sharply, 
and disliked one another into the bar- 
gain. Just as an unhappily mated 
couple agree to get on as best they can 
for the sake of the children, so ill- 
assorted Nationalists all over Ireland 
have been doggedly putting up with 
one another for the sake of Home Rule. 
The merest hint of a promise of relief 
from this bondage is as welcome as the 
flowers in the spring. 

The keeping apart of men who— 
always excepting the crucial question 
of Home Rule —agreed with one an- 
other, liked one another, had interests 
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in common and would have worked 
well together, is a more important mat- 
ter. No English or Scotch town can 
form the slightest idea of what this has 
meant, these past thirty years, in every 
Irish community. That there have 
been no business and social relations, 
and for that matter friendships, be- 
, tween the two camps, is of course not 
suggested. But these have always 
been, and to this day are, carried on 
under an unpleasant or at least re- 
straining sense of something irregular 
and clandestine. Often in my own 
observation a friendship of this nature 
has led to one of its parties being de- 
nounced as a recreant Nationalist, or 
to the other being boycotted by the 
gentry as one false to his class. The 
vigilance of the zealots on both sides, 
and the strength of the public opinion 
which they could always arouse to their 
support, made it the simpler course to 
avoid these questionable alliances, and 
the majority of Irishmen have taken 
this course. 

All this is not to be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. The habits, the 
accustomed ideas, above all the dis- 
trusts of the community, are pertina- 
cious things. When the centre of Irish 
political activity is transferred from 
London to Dublin —as I am taking it 
for granted it in some form soon will 
be —the new start will no doubt be 
attempted with very nearly the existing 
old parties. But it is literally impos- 
sible that these should be maintained 
intact for any length of time. On the 
day when Irishmen realize that the 
new system has actually begun, and 
that they are truly to put their house in 
order themselves with no one to make 
them afraid, there will commence a 
snapping of chains from Fastnet to 
Tory Island, and from Achill across to 
Howth. The lukewarm citizens on 
both sides, who have followed the one 
banner or the other only because every 
Irishman was forced to make a choice 
between them, will draw a great breath 
of relief. That they should have a 
party of their own, quite from the out- 
set, seems natural. In British politics 
parties formed upon such a basis can 
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be, from the nature of things, only 
temporary expedients. It is not so 
clear, however, that British usage fur- 
nishes a necessary, or even a useful, 
model for the Irish. There are other 
matters beside that of Parliamentary 
procedure in which I suspect that their 
unhampered development would be on 
Continental rather than English lines, 
Reference to these will follow in its 
place. It is enough here to say that 
the probabilities in an Irish Legisla- 
tive Assembly point to an arrange- 
ment of groups after the French or 
German fashion, rather than to the 
summary division into sheep and goats 
which mark the English-speaking Par- 
liaments and the National and State 
Congresses in America. The legisla- 
tive problem in Ireland states itself in 
terms intelligible to those who know 
the country, when once it is thought 
of as implying a Centre, a Right, and a 
Left. 

The ‘“‘moderate men” of Ireland 
have been an almost wholly wasted 
force in our generation, for the reason 
that the urgency of the national ques- 
tion forbade the formation of a centre. 
So far as Irish affairs were concerned, 
the English and Scotch members of 
Parliament furnished an excess of that 
moderation which in dark weather 
might be easily mistaken for hostility. 
To be heard at all at Westminster it 
was necessary for the Irish of both 
sides to shout. Accordingly the ‘* mod- 
erate men’’—to repeat a phrase in- 
vested with much contempt in popular 
Irish parlance —were all dragooned 
into the Right or the Left, and com- 
pelled to go along at a pace set by the 
most eager and hot-blooded of extrem- 
ists. Their minds were all the time on 
revised railway rates, the incidence of 
the county cess, the competition for 
the English market, the possibility of 
employing electricity with Connaught’s 
rich water-power, and such like hum- 
drum matiers. It was beyond their 
power, however, to combine with 
others also interested in these prosaic 
affairs, so long as the interminable 
issue of Nationalism monopolized the 
attention of the majority, and regu- 
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lated all Irishmen’s relations to one an- 
other. If, when that issue is settled 
at Westminster, and the new era be- 
gins in Dublin, it is to be only the old 
fight over again, with a permanent 
majority of Nationalists under another 
name, and a standing opposition of 
Unionists calling themselves something 
else, which is what an imitation of the 
English method of two parties must 
involve, the ‘‘moderate men’ would 
be as completely out of it as ever. No 
Irishman who loves his country will 
desire this. The best argument in 
support of Home Rule, has from the 
beginning been that it would give this 
very class an effective voice in the gov- 
ernment of Ireland. That they will 
never secure save by a system which 
puts them together, nominal Home 
Rulers and professed Unionists, in the 
Centre, flanked by a Right mounting 
up by gradations of Toryism to the 
spokesmen of the Orange lodges, and 
by a Left going off in the other direc- 
tion to the extreme which Dublin or 
Clare will furnish. The comparison 
with the French Chamber may seem 
ominous of uncertain majorities, and 
of haphazard ministerial defeats. But 
these are trivial matters beside the 
importance to Ireland of being able to 
set to work at her great task under the 
system best adapted to the genius of 
her people, and best calculated to bring 
into well-balanced play all the forces 
for regeneration which she contains 
within herself. 

The fact is not sufficiently under- 
stood that Home Rule is the price to be 
paid to a Celtic people in return for 
their consent to be governed in large 
matters by Teutonic institutions. The 
whole question becomes much clearer 
when it is considered as involving a 
bargain rather than a kindly act of jus- 
tice. The best people in the world, 
when they have done something gen- 
erous, develop a ‘tendency to patronize 
their beneficiaries. The obligation to 
display continual gratitude for a boon 
would render Home Rule intolerable 
in Ireland. Nor will the installation 
of a subordinate Parliament in Dub- 
lin fulfil any of the other sanguine 
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expectations of the British Liberal, 
unless it be clearly settled that this 
new body has the right to regard the 
Irish as a different people from the 
English and the Scotch, requiring dif- 
ferent treatment and different institu- 
tions. It is the attempt to forcibly 
assimilate the Irish to the rest of the 
inhabitants of these islands which has 
wrought all the mischief in the past. 
Unless the Dublin Parliament is to be 
given a free hand to undo the errors of 
this mistaken process wherever they 
can be reached, the experiment would 
much better not be made at all. 

The English theory of government, 
as it has been worked out from the 
original semi-barbarous republicanism 
of sundry Frisian communities by a 
composite race of great strength, assur- 
ance, and tenacity of purpose, is simply 
to preserve law and order, and leave 
everything else to the people them- 
selves. The Englishman’s dealings 
with his government are confined to 
the tax-collector and the policeman. 
So far as the individual is concerned, 
there are no other officials, and gov- 
ernment has no other meaning. The 
empire has been made, not by the 
government, but by private enterprise. 
Chartered companies brought in India 
and British America; we observe the 
process, to-day, actively at work in 
Africa. Even Ireland itself was con- 
quered and manacled, not by a king of 
England, but by a group of private ad- 
venturers, who surrendered their spoil 
to the crown for a price, just as the 
East India and Hudson Bay Companies 
were to do centuries after. This spirit 
of reliance upon individual initiative, 
which informs the entire English body 
politic, has worked wonders for the 
English people, though it is perhaps 
worth noting that almost all the 
schemes for social and economic re- 
forms now clamoring for attention in 
England contemplate some form of 
State interference with the individual. 

This English theory of every man for 
himself has also worked wonders for 
the Irish people— wonders of blight 
and calamity such as the world has 
seen nowhere else. The Celt is a clan- 
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man. It is in his blood and in the tra- 
ditions and human atmosphere about 
him, which are stronger than blood, 
and which made the Geraldines of the 
thirteenth century and the Cromwel- 
lian colonists of the seventeenth more 
Irish than the Irish themselves. Like 
other folk he has his strong qualities 
and his weak ones. The effort to make 
an Englishman of him was, all uncon- 
sciously, an effort to smash these val- 
uable traits, and to force him into 
reliance upon the feebler and more 
worthless ones. It stands now a con- 
fessed failure. Just in so far as the 
task of imposing English views and 
methods upon Ireland has been carried 
out, is Ireland a stunted, withered, and 
characterless thing. Take the single 
example of the land. A hundred years 
ago, when the landlord was a strictly 
Irish being, he certainly levied more 
ruinous rack-rents on his tenants than 
his great-grandson is allowed by the 
Land Courts to do to-day. But the 
tenants loved him as warmly as their 
posterity hate his descendants. Why ? 
Because he kept no elaborate system of 
ledgers and rent accounts, and neither 
perplexed his brains nor theirs with 
cold and alien calculations and arith- 
metical sums. When he needed 
money, which was often, he came 
down upon his people, and wrested 
from them what he could. The intel- 
lectual exercise involved was delightful 
to both parties. The tenant with the 
boldest imagination or the most con- 
vincingly wheedling manner got off 
lightest. ‘Those whose inflexibility of 
fancy or lack of humor cost them money 
this time, swore to themselves they 
would have more ingenious excuses or 
fresher jokes on the next occasion. 
To neither class did it occur to dislike 
their landlord because he needed their 
money, and took what he could con- 
trive to get of it. On his side, the 
thought of invoking the law’s assist- 
ance was rare; the idea of an evic- 
tion was unheard of. In good days 


and in bad he and his people stood to- 
gether. 

To the well-ordered English mind, 
this was an absurd state of 


affairs. 
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England is a rich island, where are 
gathered the spoils and plunder of five 
continents. Its people handle money 
freely, and are so familiar with wealth 
and its financial jargon that they meas- 
ure men as well as things by money 
standards. Next door to them, and 
now closely associated with them in a 
common governing body, were some 
people who had no proper notion of 
the meaning of money at all, and whose 
business affairs were in the most gro- 
tesque disorder. The landlords did not 
collect exact rents properly ; the ten- 
ants paid or did not pay, as the case 
might be, upon no known system of 
regularity. The whole relation be- 
tween the two was uncommercial in 
the extreme, and must be clearly fatal 
to all hope of instilling into the Irish 
habits of individual independence and 
self-reliance. So the English system 
of fixed rents, and its corollary of law- 
yers, writs, and evictions came in— 
and the ancient hearth-fires of clan 
loyalty, which had kept itself alive un- 
der every other adverse gale and pelt- 
ing storm, went out. If some similar 
flame cannot be relighted, all the Home 
Rule bills in the world are so much 
waste paper. 

The Teutonic principle of govern- 
ment is adapted to people who enjoy 
and thrive under responsibility. The 
Celt has an inborn aversion to responsi- 
bility. He will help some one else to 
do the thing that other has in mind, 
and will help him with great zeal and 
devotion, but he will not start to do the 
thing he himself has thought of. It is 
this which makes the Irishman such a 
natural and valuable soldier in active 
service. The same quality renders the 
Royal Irish Constabulary one of the 
most remarkable bodies of armed men 
in the world, and one which attracts 
plenty of recruits in spite of the polit- 
ical odium attaching to it. The service 
offers lots of action, a comfortable 
sense of discipline, and no responsibil- 
ity. Mr. Parnell’s great political suc- 
cess in Ireland was due to the fact that 
he took the responsibility for every- 
thing on his own shoulders, and was 
not afraid to assert his mastery. He 
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accomplished his ends with an aston- 
ishingly small amount of paper organ- 
ization; he was his own constitution, 
by-laws, and rules, and that was what 
the people liked. All the numerous 
associations, leagues, and federations 
which have been started in Ireland by 
men of Michael Davitt’s type of mind, 
with their elaborate paraphernalia of 
constitutions, regulations, and the like, 
have withered away. Our national 
federation to-day has no real life in it. 
The Celt does not want a constitution. 
He wants a Man. 

The new Ireland, to justify the hopes 
of her sons, will have to be governed 
by a strong ministry in what may be 
best termed a patriarchal fashion. In 
England the government keeps _ its 
hands off. In Ireland there must be a 
wise and comprehensive laying on of 
hands. It is right enough that the 
strong man should walk alone, but Ire- 
land is an invalid. She needs nursing, 
support, and above all that confidence 
in those who have charge of her, with- 
out which any battle for life is half lost. 
England will be asked to help in this 
work to a greater extent than is just 
now supposed. 

The nationalization of the railways 
of Ireland is the first and most obvious 
step. There is one proposition to take 
them over upon the terms of a guar- 
antee in perpetuity to the shareholders 
of two-thirds of the ascertained aver- 
age dividends of the past ten years. 
It seems a better plan for all concerned 
to deal with a capital sum, and make 
the lump purchase under the Ash- 
bourne Act, with a four per cent. sink- 
ing fund charge upon the earnings 
running for forty-nine years. These 
are details. The essential things are to 
first sweep away the existing thirty-five 
or forty separate railway boards, official 
staffs, and organizations, and put the 
entire system under a single manage- 
ment, and to then secure that the ser- 
vice of that system shall be for the 
benefit of the country at large, instead 
of for a limited number of timid and 
non-public-spirited investors. I do not 





be attained, and that speedily, is of the 
gravest importance. 

This beginning upon Continental as 
opposed to British lines of economic 
policy must be followed in other direc- 
tions. The State will have to educate 
and train its people to work profitably, 
and to superintend and guide their 
choice of avocations and industries. 
The precedents for certain phases of 
this paternal interference are furnished 
by Sweden and Denmark ; for other 
models we must look to other coun- 
tries. There will be much in these 
examples which is not adapted to Irish 
peculiarities, but experience will alone 
teach us this. The principal of patri- 
archal direction and supervision is all 
that I insist upon. 

Those who picture to themselves an 
Ireland of the future rich once more in 
great textile manufacturing industries 
do but dream visions. Under modern 
conditions, any competition with En- 
glish and German manufacturing cen- 
tres for the general market is out of 
the question. The mere question of 
operatives would settle this, if no other 
obstacles were in the way. In the ex- 
perience of Lancashire cotton-spinners, 
it takes three generations to make a 
skilled workman. The Irishman who 
arrives there from his native island 
never becomes an operative at all. 
His son enters the mill, but remains 
twenty-five per cent. behind the Lan- 
cashire workman of his own age. The 
grandson is the first to be the equal 
of the English spinners about him. 
There is no material in Ireland with 
which to man large factories, or to at- 
tempt any industrial activity in a large 
way, even if the Irish were a people 
fitted for existence in big manufactur- 
ing hives. The chance of Ireland’s 
doing something again in the textile 
line, where once she was almost pre- 
eminent, lies in the direction of quality 
and artistic design. The experiments 
of Mrs. Ernest Hart and others afford 
evidence that there is much talent of 
this sort latent in the people, and if its 
development can be kept away from 


sec how these ends can be attained|the temptation of aping large factory 


without purchase. 


That they should' methods, and confined to its proper 
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character as a cottage industry, we may 
have here, not only a notable source of 
wealth, but a solution of the social 
problem, which presses heavily in the 
villages and small towns. 

Agriculture sorely needs advice and 
assistance of some sort. The Ash- 
bourne Act and previous measures of 
the kind have created a multiplicity of 
small interests, which have come into 
existence just at a time when the big- 
gest and best farming estates in the 
British islands are absorbing rather 
than earning money. No time need be 
spent upon the proposition that agri- 
culture throughout the three kingdoms 
is passing through a long period of de- 
pression and loss. I do not know that 
it is worse in Ireland than elsewhere. 
But the new owners whom I have 
alluded to, who have entered upon that 
status without capital of their own, and 
with a smaller land-unit than English- 
men would deem safe, are in a peculiar 
predicament. They are entirely unable 
to improve their properties, and find it 
even difficult to keep them in cultiva- 
tion, and there is no stronger power 
behind them to which they can turn for 
help. The waste and derelict lands, 
always too large, are now increasing, 
because there is nobody who can do 
more than look out for his own, and 
there is in addition a marked falling 
off in the demand for agricultural la- 
borers, owing to the owners’ poverty 
and efforts to economize by doing the 
work themselves. Here the paternal 
government at Dublin must step in 
with some helpful plan for the forma- 
tion of local bodies to take the place, so 
to speak, of a rich and wisely generous 
over-landlord, and consolidate the ener- 
gies of the small owners for the benefit 
of the district at large. 

The fisheries, the dairy interest, 
afforestation, the re-introduction of di- 
verse small industries connected with 
the necessities of life —all these must 
be the charge of sympathetic and capa- 
ble officials. They turn primarily, like 
so much else in Ireland, upon the ques- 
tion of education. There being fewer 


opportunities and less employment for 
clerks in Ireland than almost anywhere 
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else in the world, it is characteristic of 
our topsy-turvy methods that the youth 
of Ireland should receive a peculiarly 
clerical education. Our schools turn 
out five book-keepers for every book 
there is to keep. What is needed in- 
stead is technical education, not for 
the few but for the many, and not in 
the mechanism of highly skilled trades 
so much as in the elementary, out- 
of-door avocations, by which a semi- 
pastoral people may most naturally 
live. 

Thus far we have dwelt upon the 
necessity for additional assistance to 
people who can to some extent help 
themselves. Turn now to the con- 
gested districts, where complete and 
abject helplessness is the rule. What 
is to be done here I frankly confess I 
don’t know. 

No economic rent exists. The peo- 
ple live in awful hovels, built upon or 
burrowed into a barren soil. They are 
not farmers at all, and have only the 
most rudimentary notions of tilling the 
ground. The men are laborers, who 
go about Ireland, generally with an an- 
nual harvest trip to England, finding 
work where they can. The holding 
about their hut suffices to grow some 
potatoes for the wife and children dur- 
ing their absence ; perhaps also to 
pasture a calf. In one case out of 
twenty the holding may run to the keep 
of acow. These people produce noth- 
ing, except the inferior potatoes for 
their own use. Their labor is sold, 
along with the calf. They buy at the 
village clothes, bread, tea, tobacco, and 
yellow meal. Money being scarce, and 
credits both long and risky, they pay for 
these commodities prices from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. higher than those 
ruling elsewhere. Mr. Clements, a 
good landlord in Donegal, tried the ex- 
periment of purchasing at wholesale in 
Scotland a consignment of these com- 
mon goods, bringing them to Ireland, 
and selling them to his tenantry at cost 
price, and I understand that the differ- 
ence averaged fully one-third. But 
there is only one Mr. Clements, and 
there are many gombeen men. The 
peasants in the congested districts are 
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born in debt. They live and die in the 
bondage of a hopeless insolvency, often 
without ever tasting meat. 

How are they to be helped? The 
favorite theory of a while ago, that the 
only necessary thing was to move them 
from the bad land to the good, is under 
acloud just now. Mr. Parnell’s Land 
Migration Company was a blank fail- 
ure. Good land was obtained, and the 
peasants were brought to it, and there 
the trouble began. They were as igno- 
rant of farming as so many Matabele, 
and they were quite as full of distrust 
of the company managers who had 
assumed charge of them. Finally, if 
my memory serves me, some of them 
had to be evicted. At all events, the 
experiment collapsed entirely. 

Something has been heard lately of a 
plan put into operation in a district of 
Scotland answering in poverty of natu- 
ral resources to our own west coast, by 
which all the small holdings of a par- 
ish, or whatever the unit may be, are 
grouped together and worked in com- 
mon, the proceeds being divided among 
the villagers. We should like to know 
more of this experiment and its suc- 
cess. Something of the sort might 
serve in the Irish congested districts if 
it were managed with an eye single to 
the problem of teaching the people how 
to raise their own meal, vegetables, 
and milk, grow their own wool, and 
make their own clothes—in a word, 
raise themselves out of their limp de- 
pendence upon the village store-keeper. 

On all sides these difficult questions 
of how a native government in sym- 
pathy with the people, can breathe the 
breath of life back into the nostrils 
of Ireland, invite discussion and med- 
itation. Quitting details, it seems to 
me broadly true that Ireland has suf- 
fered from an attempt to make her 
something not Irish, and that the only 
possible hope lies in finding for her a 
political structure and a social economy 
which are distinctly national. These 
may not be found, or being found, may 
fail to do good; but that failure will 
mean that there is no hope of any 
kind. Home Rule must involve a seri- 
ous effort to Hibernicize Ireland, if it is 
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not to be merely the Castle over again 
with another gatekeeper. The English 
must prepare their minds against the 
double shock of being asked to pay some 
of the bills for this renovation, and of 
seeing changes which will seem to them 
sheer retrogression. There will come 
up, for example, the advisability of 
encouraging the spread of religious 
agricultural orders, to take up the work 
of teaching husbandry to the people. 
No Protestant Irish gentleman, living 
in the Catholic parts of Ireland, would 
oppose this plan. On the contrary, 
his experience would prompt him to 
say that the more communities like 
that of the farmer Trappists at Mount 
Melleray there were in Ireland the 
better. But it can be imagined that a 
development of this nature would ex- 
cite an outburst of Protestant indigna- 
tion in Great Britain, and that Henry 
VIII. and Thomas Cromwell would be 
invited to turn in their graves. Well, 
these distinguished and exemplary re- 
formers must lie still. Ireland will be 
entering upon the task, not of vindicat- 
ing and conserving the consistency of 
English history, but of striving to re- 
store to her own people the forms of 
political and social life which belong to 
their own history and to the blood that 
is in them. The less interference she 
encounters in this delicate and onerous 
task the better for everybody. If she 
succeeds, England will learn in time to 
be fond of her Celtic neighbor —a 
little nation which dvesn’t do much 
business or make much money, but 
which affords no more trouble than 
Brittany does in France ; which enjoys 
a curious kind of existence after its 
own fashion, contributes to the general 
British ensemble some picturesqueness 
and a great deal of fun, and is the 
finest recruiting ground in Europe. If 
she fails — but I would rather not think 
of that. 

Revolutions have a way of produc- 
ing their own men. It is by no means 
certain that the ministers who fifteen 
years hence will be administering the 
domestic affairs of Ireland from Dublin 
have as yet seen their names in any 
public print. For my part, it would 
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not surprise me if their chief were the 
owner of some hereditary title now, 
and for a century back, openly asso- 
ciated with the hated English ascend- 
ancy. The Irish are a peculiar people. 
It was to be noticed only a week or two 
ago, when the Duke of Leinster died, 
how the most advanced Nationalist 
journals wrote solemnly of ‘“‘ the dead 
Geraldine,” and dwelt almost lovingly 
upon the medieval pedigree and his- 
torical grandeur of the deceased noble- 
man, who was all his life a pronounced 
opponent of Nationalism. The antique 
and legendary appeals most powerfully 
to the Celt. Not even the Hebrew has 


a greater lust for genealogies. If a 
capable and good-looking Duke of 


Leinster, Marquis of Ormond, or even 
Lord Inchiquin, should come along 
twenty years hence, with a popular na- 
tional programme, and the ery of Fitz- 
gerald, Butler, or O’Brien aboo ! it is 
quite likely that he might sweep all the 
existing politicians into a corner. 

But these are unhatched chickens. 
Of visible leaders, whom Irishmen talk 
and think about, Mr. T. M. Healy is at 
once the strongest and the weakest. 
A great English novelist somewhere 
describes a character as having a mind 
full of large ideas, so loosely packed 
that small ones growin between. This 
might have been written for the mem- 
ber for North Louth. He is a man 
with the most unusual and baffling 
combination of qualities. He has not 
only a prodigious power of absorbing 
and memorizing facts, and seeing 
swiftly all the points of both sides of a 
case, but he possesses an inventiveness 
and constructive ability not often 
joined with these. This conjunction 
of talents has made him one of the 
four or five foremost men in Parlia- 
ment, in the estimation of members 
who are considering strictly Parlia- 
mentary utility. But members who 
try to explain his high position inside 
the House invariably encounter an 


outside opinion of quite a different 
character, often bitterly hostile and 
contemptuous, and at its mildest re- 
garding him in the light of an irre- 
sponsible 


comedian. No wrong is 
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done the man in this. It is: his own 
curious many-sidedness which is at 
fault. He has an exceptionally devel- 
oped sense of humor which translates 
itself on his tongue into jests which 
are generally sub-acid, and sometimes 
vitriolic. He has no idea of withhold- 
ing the jibes from any consideration of 
policy, though they wound his own 
side nearly as often as the other. 
These acrid pleasantries. attracted at- 
tention early in his career, and the 
reporters looked out for them. To 
this day the habit exists of separating 
them from the context of his speeches, 
and serving them as plums. by them- 
selves. The reading public, seeing 
only these, form a judgment of the 
speaker accordingly, and get no notion 
that the speeches in their entirety are 
magazines of information, suggestion, 
and useful substance. He cannot, 
however, be classed as a rhetorician. 
His. speeches. are practical and una- 
dorned to a degree. On the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill in 1886, 
he made an effort at oratory, conclud- 
ing with an apostrophe to Mr. Glad- 
‘stone in the words of Isaiah : ‘* How 
beautiful upom the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings.’’ Probably any other man in the 
House might have used the quotation 
‘effectively. Upon Mr. Healy’s lips it 
irresistibly suggested a comic cartoon 
of the premier traversing rocky crags 
with feet of exaggerated dimensions. 
Mr. Healy is very little of a politician 
in the ordinary canvassing and organ- 
izing sense of the word, and he has as 
small a measure of personal vanity and 
the self-seeking impulse as any man in 
publie life. Although very generally 
esteemed among the Liberals in the 
House of Commons, he has remained, 
almost alone among the leaders of his 
party, entirely indifferent to .e praise 
and blame of English newspapers. 
His interests and his energies have 
been steadily concentrated upon Ire- 
land, and he unquestionably knows 
more about the practical problems with 
which she is confronted, and has a 
mind better fitted to deal with them, 
than any other of her public servants. 
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On the other hand, he exhibits de- 
fects which, while they do not greatly 
militate against his usefulness as a pri- 
vate member of Parliament, make it 
doubtful whether he is a possible exec- 
utive minister. He is of an uncertain 
and irresolute temperament, equally 
prone to be betrayed by temporary 
provocation into displaying antago- 
nisms which really have no roots, and 
to find himself suddenly in a most 
sympathetic, not to say tender, mood 
towards those whom it was his settled 
resolve to fight to the death. These 
qualities are picturesque, but they do 
not inspire confidence in followers en- 
listed for practical warfare. It may 
be, however, that responsibility would 
operate to pull the various and contra- 
dictory elements of his character more 
together. He is, at all events, perhaps 
because of these very complexities, the 
most truly Celtic man in Irish public 
life, with the possible exception of 
Lord Morris. He is one of the few 
who has studied the Irish language, 
and takes an intelligent interest in 
Irish archeology. 

Mr. Timothy Harrington is a man of 
a wholly different type, and just now 
of a vehemently opposed school of pol- 
itics, but he is almost the only other 
survivor of Mr. Parnell’s group of 
young men, resident in Ireland, who 
has any record of practical achieve- 
ment. He is a man of much rude 
force of character, and possesses 
marked administrative ability. It is 
he and not the Redmonds who repre- 
sent what vitality there is in Parnellism 
as a faction, and who is to be counted 
with in Ireland’s future politics. Mr. 
Thomas Sexton should not be forgot- 
ten. He has other qualities beside 
that of speech, which has given him 
rank among the great Parliamentary 
orators of his time, and these would 
carry him far and mark him as one of 
the obvious rulers of the new Ireland, 
if they were only united with a more 
robust self-confidence. 

The North has still its man to reveal. 
There is no one in the present delega- 
tion of Unionists, unless it may be Mr. 
G. W. Wolff, who is suspected of hay- 
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ing more in him than has been dis- 
played at Westminster. Much is said 
in a quiet way of Mr. Thomas Sinclair, 
who has been the moving force behind 
this year’s Ulster demonstrations, and 
who is reputed to be the clearest- 
headed, most virile, and withal reason- 
able politician in Belfast. THe has kept 
out of Parliament—perhaps with a 
view to reserving himself for the 
Commons at Dublin. Ireland likes to 
think, too, that it counts among its 
assets a trained statesman like Lord 
Dufferin, and public-spirited men of 
birth like Lord Powerscourt and the 
Hon. Horace Plunkett, not to mention 
the two gentlemen with English titles 
of nobility whom Dublin affectionately 
thinks of, all polities apart, as the 
Guinnesses. 

But it profits little, at this early 
stage, to canvass the names of men. 
What is more to the point is to begin to 
recognize that the logical outcome of 
Home Rule must be the reconstruction 
of Ireland upon distinctively Irish 
lines, and that the British mind should 
prepare itself for the revelation that 
omelettes are not made without break- 
ing eggs. X. 


{Copyright, 1893, by LITTELL & Co.} 


MANETTE ANDREY; OR, LIFE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

BY PAUL PERRET. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 
vill. 

THEY went out together, and walked 
along the Quay, Emilie hanging on 
the arm of her husband, and looking 
very small between him and Manette, 
who were both tall. Laurent was 
grumbling. ‘*Why would she always 
persist in following him? She might 
have stayed at home alone for a few 
minutes. Surely he was sufficient to 
put Mademoiselle de la Frégeollitre 
into the first cabriolet they might 
meet.’”? And Emilie answered crossly : 
** Why shouldn’t I come with you ?” 

Manette became uneasy. She knew 
well enough that Monsieur de Laverdac 
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wanted to be alone with her. He did 
not conceal his disappointment. 

Husband and wife walked on, ab- 
sorbed in their dispute, not paying 
attention to what might be before 
them, when Manette started back ; she 
had almost stepped into a wet, red 
blotch upon the pavement, which was 
slowly soaking into the ground. It 
was the poor priest’s blood. Emilie 
began to utter piercing cries. She was 
sure, she said, that she had got some 
of the blood upon her petticoat. La- 
verdac grew angry. ‘Emilie, you 
have no more courage,”’ he said, ** than 
you have sense. See how Mademoi- 
selle de la Frégeollitre behaves. She 
sets you a good example.’? Emilie 
made no answer, but she pouted. For- 
tunately, just then they reached the 
Pont Neuf. 

The cabriolet they were looking for 
was just coming along the Quai des 
Grands - Augustins. Laverdac made 
energetic signals to the driver. He 
obeyed, and stopped, but he poured 
forth a volley of invectives against 
aristocrats who were too fine to walk 
anywhere on their own feet. His 
patched carmagnole did not, however, 
indicate that such aristocrats were in 
any great number ; while, on the other 
hand, the signs of hard drinking on his 
rubicund face did not appear to show 
that he suffered from any want of cus- 
tom. 

He wore a cap of rabbit’s skin, with 
the tail of a fox dangling from it down 
his back, by way of ornament. The 
cap had no cockade ; he had put it on 
his horse, who wore it on his martin- 
gale. This man’s new-fashioned man- 
ner of securing a passenger was to be 
as rude, rough, and extortionate (in 
short, as revolutionary) as_ possible. 
He wasn’t going, he said, to the ends 
of the earth to please any one. He 
would not stir for less than five francs. 
Laverdac cried out at such a charge, 
but Manette, only anxious to be done 
with him, drew a ‘corset’? from the 
pocket of her dress, and said that she 
wished to go to the corner of the Rue 
Grenelle and the Rue Honoré. It was 
but a short distance. The ‘ corset” 
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was an assignat for five francs, the 
fare demanded. This strange name of 
‘corset’? was the slang of the period 
for an assignat of that amount, and 
was given it because women often car- 
ried their money elsewhere than in 
their pockets. 

The coachman on receipt of this as- 
signat became more accommodating. 
Manette kissed Emilie. But a change 
had come over the little wife. She re- 
turned the kiss, but her manner was 
cold. She gave her new friend, how- 
ever, her best wishes, though the 
expression of those wishes was con- 
strained. Laverdac kissed Mademoi- 
selle de la Frégeollitre’s hand. He 
looked at her in a way that seemed to 
say : ‘**‘ May I not hope to see you soon 
again? You know what I feel, to 
think that when we next meet you will 
belong to Claude.”’ 

But he dared not say anything, even 
in a whisper. Emilie was watching 
him. Manette was thankful to mount 
into her vehicle, and the horse, with 
his civic adornment, set off at a trot 
which was by no means fast and furi- 
ous, like most things revolutionary. 
They crossed the bridge, and soon 
found themselves in the dark and 
winding streets which led from the 
Seine to the Rue Honoré. Just as 
they reached it, and were turning in 
the direction of the Palais Royal, the 
cabman burst out into another volley of 
oaths. 

Manette heard the roll of drums ; the 
cabriolet made its way with difficulty 
through a clamorous mob which was 
running up the street. Happily, the 
crowd, intent upon some distant sub- 
ject of curiosity, paid no attention to 
the passenger in the cabriolet, but they 
made fun of the horse, and chaffed the 
driver. 

‘“‘Hola!”? they cried; ‘that four- 
footed beast seems a good republi- 
can!” One of them, however, a tall 
rascal, in a bonnet rouge, sprang on the 
step of the cabriolet and peeped in, 
coming so close to Mademoiselle de la 
Frégeollitre that the fumes of wine in 
|his foul breath were puffed into her 
‘face. ‘The coachman gave him a sharp 
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‘cut with his whip, which sent him 
staggering back upon the pavement ; 
for, rough as the driver was, he felt it 
part of his bargain that he should pro- 
tect his passenger. 

The rest of the way was short. A 
moment after they reached the house 
of Citizen Grégoire. Manette saw 
Claude on the balcony of the first 
‘story. Tocall to him in the midst of 
the increasing clamor in the street 
would have been useless. The drums 
were being beaten furiously. There 
was also a sort of hissing, whistling 
accompaniment that she could not ac- 
count for. For one moment she hoped 
that Claude would look down and see 
her; but some kind of spectacle was 
evidently coming up the street in 
which he was interested. The coach- 
‘man, swearing more than ever, drew 
up as far as possible from the middle 
-of the street in the Rue de Grenelle. 
He got out of the way of the procession 
just in time. 

The door of the house Manette was 
‘in search of was on that side. She 
sprang quickly from her carriage. At 
the same moment the crowd, which 
had followed the cabriolet, surged past 
it with four drums beating and two 
fifes whistling, the music marching at 
its head. Then came twelve women, 
#ix abreast, in petticoats and bodices of 
the three national colors. Their arms 
and necks were bare, notwithstanding 
the sharp wind of February, which 
blew with icy breath out of a clear sky. 
All were young, tall, firm on their feet, 
and all wore the bonnet rouge ; only the 
bonnet rouges in their case were made 
of satin. They were brandishing pikes 
with gilded points, and were all sing- 
ing. The drums drowned their voices, 
but Manette could make out the air of 
the ‘“‘ Carmagnole,” and one stave that 
they were singing : — 

The muscadins! they said to me 

They'd bring to life their fat Louis ; 

To set them right I say 
Let’s treat them like Capet ! 


1 It may be well to say here that the muscadins 
‘were the dandies of the revolutionary period. 
They were careful to adhere to revolutionary 
colors, but they affected revolutionary elegance. 
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Dansons la carmagnole ! 
Vive le son! Vive le son! 
Dansons la carmagnole ! 
Et vive le son du canon ! 
An immense crowd followed them, 
shouting the popular chorus. Both 
men and women were armed with pikes 


or clubs, and some of them carried 
guns. <A gigantic female, more than 


six feet tall, whose hideous bearded 
face rose high above the rest, bore aloft 
a pair of breeches on a pitchfork, the 
banner of the expedition. 

But what was this expedition? 
What was it on foot for? The old 
coachman, who saw its ranks pass him 
as he sat under the hood of his vehicle, 
growled and grumbled. The fifes were 
an offence to him. ‘‘ They were well 
enough,”’ he said, “‘ in the army of the 
tyrant, but they were mean, effeminate 
instruments, not fit for men.”’ 

The multitude having reached the 
narrowest part of the Rue Honoré, was 
evidently on its, way to the Hall of the 
Convention, which still held its sittings 
in the Riding School. What was its 
object ? People who choked up the 
Rue de Grenelle were asking this ques- 
tion of each other. It was, however, 
the kind of thing to be seen almost 
daily in one or other of the streets of 
Paris, for the Convention every after- 
noon permitted sections or popular 
societies to defile before it, and shout 
out their demands or wishes. 

Manette did not care to know any- 
thing about it. She was going up to 
the rooms of Citizen Grégoire. She 
had said to her driver : ‘* Wait here for 
me, and I’ll give you another assignat 
of five francs.”’ 

She ran up the stairs, laughing as 
she thought of Claude’s surprise. Citi- 
zen Grégoire must be out, or she should 
have seen him at the window. Claude 
must be alone. But however often he 
might have had her in his thoughts, he 
was not thinking of her then. His 
eyes were watching the crowd in the 
street below him. 


Their costumes were often fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, as may be seen in pictures of that 
time, or in descriptions of the dress of Laverdac, — 
TRANSLATOR, 
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A handsome brass plate, on which | 
was engraved “Grégoire Receveur de | 
Rentes,’? showed her the office door. | 
She turned the handle softly. She en-| 
tered the room  noiselessly, it was 
rather dark, but beyond it was another, 
full of light, for just now the window 
stood open. Claude was still on the 
balcony. Manette put one of her hands 
upon his shoulder, and with the other 
she quickly covered his eyes. 

He was not thinking of her at that | 
moment, but he knew who it was at 
once. The breath upon his neck was 
that of his beloved. The hand over | 
his eyes was her hand, He exclaimed : | 
** Manette | ”’ | 

He turned and took her in his arms ; 
she flung hers round him. He kissed | 
her on her lips, which she held up to | 
him. The kiss was rapture, but he 
knew at once that something must have 
happened. Manette had never let him 
kiss her thus before. Drawing apart 
from her, he said : — 

‘‘ My love, what has taken place ? 
Can you be really here? How can 
it be? You surely have not come 
alone ?”’ 

‘*T came alone, and Uncle Andre was 
quite right when he said that one might 
make a voyage to the Indies and en- 
counter fewer perils than if one crossed 
half Paris.” 

‘*Did he say so? I recognize him 
in that speech. Our good uncle is 
always prudent, as we all know. Did 
you meet anything disagreeable as you 
came ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”? said Manette, with a shud- 
der. ‘But only one. I will tell you 
about it by and by.” 

‘*No, tell me now. But have no 
more fears, dear. I will take you 
home.”’ 

‘That I am sure you will. I have 
no fears, now that I am with you. 
However, kind friends took the trouble 
to find me a cabriolet. It won’t take 
us long to reach the place where you 
will take me.”’ 

‘*Home ? To that dear home whose 
doors are closed to me? Ah, Ma- 


| 








nette, how long it is since we have 
seen each other! I love you all the 
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more for your sweet impatience for this: 
meeting, dear one.”’ 


“IT have sometimes thought that 
you might have been less patient, 
Claude.”’ 


**You cannot have thought that. 
Impossible ! You know how much [| 
love you. To bear our separation at 
all, I have had constantly to remind 
myself of the state of mind of my poor 
mother.”’ 

* Ah, yes!—your mother! —your 
tender, loving mother!’’ cried Ma- 
nette, with a scornful laugh. ‘ Well! 
you may feel easy about her now, since 
you are so good ason !”’ 

*“T ought to be, you mean. Ma- 
nette, you speak of my mother ina 
way —— I know she has been hard 
on you, dear, as well as me; but cam 
we feel she is to blame? She is not 
responsible—she is not in her right 
mind.” 

“Well, she is more easy in her 
mind now than she has been. She will 
get better. Your excellent mother, 
who drove you from her house (though 
of course I must not say she was in 
fault), has found some one to allay 
her fears and take her under his all- 
powerful protection. She has found 
a new friend, Claude, an unexpected 
friend, who will cure her of her terrors. 
He won’t let the sans-culottes hurt a hair 
of her head. He is an important per- 
sonage, he is a power in the State. 
But I forget, you know him, Claude.. 
He is Buscaille.”’ 

‘¢ Buscaille!”’ cried Claude, ‘‘ what 
nonsense are you telling me? Could 
my uncle allow him to enter his 
doors ?”’ 

‘““Why not—since they have made 
a bargain? Citizen Andrey has always 
had an eye to business.” 

Manette’s voice had grown as hard 
and sharp as steel. 

“The time has been,’ she said, 
“when he bought and sold _ black 
men om 

‘* Manette ! Something dreadful must 
have happened to you. You could not 
say such things unless you had re- 
ceived some mortal injury, — some- 
thing that tore your heart in two.” 
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“Your uncle and mine sold black 
men once,” she repeated. ‘* He can- 
not carry on that traffic. Times have 
changed. But white women have their 
price.” 

“Oh, Manette!—God forgive you 
if right and justice are not upon your 
side!” 

“‘T think they are, Claude. I am 
ashamed to tell you that I have in- 
spired the sans-culotte Buscaille with a 
wish to own me.”’ 

‘“‘And Citizen Andrey advises you 


” 


‘** Citizen Andrey was warned that he 
must either bid that man to cease his 
suit, and leave his house, or that his 
niece would leave it. At the hour his 
niece had selected for her departure, 
Citizen Andrey had gone out, earlier 
than usual, for his daily walk.’’ 

‘“‘Then he tacitly agreed to let you 
leave his roof—and his protection ? 
He knew of your intention? He did 
this without shame ?”’ 

‘* He was prompted by his prudence, 
Claude. Could you have expected him 
to risk the precious head he so much 
values by taking sides with me against 
Buscaille ? ” 

“Oh!” groaned Claude, ‘‘can my 
people do such things? How dread- 
ful! But, Manette, they must have 
known that, with your love and cour- 
age, you would come to me.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’ she said, “‘I have come to 
you, dear Claude, because you are my 
only refuge ; because the very looks of 
that vile wretch seemed to degrade me ; 
because your tenderness will console 
me for my shame ; and because I love 
you.” 

They fell again 
arms. 

‘¢ If those who force us into a union 
according to the law of nature, and be- 
fore God, could see my heart,’’ said 
Claude, “they would know that it is 
pure.”’ 

‘Claude,”’ whispered Manette, ‘‘don’t 
talk so like a book. Say only that you 
love me.”’ 

‘‘I do love you. The hour of our 
union has come. But our happiness 
may involve sad things, my dear one. 


into each other’s 
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Buscaille will know that you are with 
me.”? 

‘‘ He will hate you. I dread him.” 

‘What signifies the future? The 
future is but a word. No one now can 
be sure of any future. Let us love 
each other till the moment of danger 
comes.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, my own Claude,’’ she said 
in a faint voice, ‘till it comes — till 
then ——”’ 

And the two young creatures again 
embraced each other, endeavoring, in 
the happiness of the present moment, 
to forget what in all probability might 
befall them the day after. 


IX. 

“ THE Citizen Claude, if you please?” 

An old woman dressed in black 
opened the door of the entresol at which 
the visitor had knocked, and said, ‘‘ Go 
up one flight further.’’ 

The staircases in the Rue de ]’Echi- 
quier have always been dark. The 
visitor stumbled. He was thinking 
what every one thought in those days 
on seeing a black gown: ‘* Why is this 
old person in mourning?” The sight 
of a black dress awakened ideas of ar- 
rest and execution. He put away the 
thought, however, with a little gesture, 
made as it were to himself, as he went 
up the dark stairs. It meant, ‘‘ Why 
should I care ? It is nothing to me.” 

At this moment the door he had 
knocked at was opened wide, and a ray 
of light, falling on the man ascending 
the staircase, showed him to be tall, 
with grey hair. He had a long, pale, 
beardless face, and was dressed in a 
frieze coat, with waistcoat of that 
shade of red which was called, in the 
language of fashion at that period, 
Foulon’s blood. His breeches were of 
black cassimer, which set off the white- 
ness of his stockings. He had steel 
buckles in his shoes, which were of 
good calfskin morocco. Altogether his 
dress denoted that care for appearances, 
combined with economy, which distin- 
guishes the class of tradesmen all over 
the world. The cockade on his hat 
was a woollen cockade, the Commune 
having recently forbidden silk to be 
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used for that purpose, and decreeing 
that all should be arrested who thought 
the worsted of equality not good 
enough to bear witness to their patriot- 
ism. 

‘Who are you?” asked the old 
woman sharply, ‘‘and what do you 
want of the Citizen Cézaron ? ” 

‘“WhoamI? Iam a virtuous man 
and a good citizen. I should think, my 
good woman, you might have seen that 
at a glance. My name is Maximilian 
Grégoire, at your service if you want 
me. To be useful to one’s fellow-crea- 
tures has always seemed to me the first 
of duties. I have come to ask after 
Citizen Cézaron, who is my clerk, and 
whom I have not seen for four days. 
Is the young citizen ill ? ” 

** All right,” said the woman. ‘ But 
you need not have used so many words. 
Citizen Cézaron is quite well. You 
will find him at home.”’ 

Then passing before the visitor she 
opened another door. Citizen Grégoire 
heard a little scream. He had taken 
Manette by surprise in the outer room, 
and as she caught sight of him she ran 
into the bed-chamber ; not so quickly, 
however, but that the old gentleman 
had seen a pretty picture, Manette 
seated at table beside Claude, and, as 
she had brought no dress from the Rue 
de Bussy but the grey gown she was 
wearing, she was anxious to ‘spare it, 
and, thus early in the morning, had 
not put it on. She wore a colored 
skirt, her pelisse was thrown lightly 
over her shoulders, her soft, round 
arms were bare. Citizen Grégoire fan- 
cied that as he entered he saw them 
round the neck of Claude. 

On the table were the remains of a 
pie, and some oranges ; food enough 
for lovers, when eaten before a bright 
wood fire whose logs were crackling 
merrily. This little scene moved the 
heart of the good Grégoire ; peace and 
happiness in those days were so rarely 
to be seen. Tears came into his eyes ; 
and to relieve his emotion he apostro- 
phized Manette thus : — 

“Young beauty, you seek to conceal 
yourself like the nymph of old, who 
hid beneath the willows. Fugit ad 
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salices. Your modesty is too easily 
alarmed ; for love is the first necessity 
of nature. Those who love have no 
reason to be ashamed, they ought 
rather to be proud of loving. The Su- 
preme Being smiles on those who have 
cast from them the fetters of supersti- 
tion. We live in an age of holy liberty. 
And you, young citizen, is it because 
you are so happy that you have neg- 
lected your duty to me? Well, I can 
pardon you. I can sympathize with 
you. I have known the rapture of 
young love in the springtime of my 
life. Enjoy in peace the happiness I 
envy you.” 

Manette, in the adjoining chamber, 
burst into a merry laugh, and reap- 
peared, having put her dress on; say- 
ing as she entered: ‘* You speak like a 
book, Citizen Grégoire. You all speak 
as they do in books ; that is what I am 
always finding fault with in my dear 
Claude. All your fine phrases I hear 
will not hinder you from taking him 
away from me.”’ 

The citizen did not deny that he had 
come for that purpose. ‘‘He is my 
assistant,’’? he said. ‘ After fulfilling 
the duties of the heart it is right to 
resume social duties. Work is also 
sacred.” 

‘“*Good heavens!’ she broke in, 
‘how you all talk of duty! Could you 
not eat an orange ? ”’ 

He took the chair she pointed out to 
him. She peeled the orange with her 
pretty fingers. The citizen looked at 
her with admiration. He was moved 
when he thought of their young happi- 
ness, and how soon it might be ended. 
He made Claude sit on the other side 
of him, and extended his hands over 
their two young heads as if in blessing. 
Manette continued to laugh. Mean- 
time the old-woman who waited on the 
lovers came in and out of the room. 
The old man looked again at her black 
dress, and his previous idea came back 
to him. He said suddenly to Claude : 

‘‘ Why is that woman in mourning ? 
Has any one belonging to her been —”’ 

‘¢ No, no,” whispered Claude quickly. 
“It is not that. Her husband —a fe- 
ver,” 
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‘* Have you heard that they are going 
to set up a Criminal Tribunal, from 
which there will be no appeal ?”’ 

‘“‘T know. Please hush.” 

Manette, however, had heard, and 
her gaiety was at an end. 

Citizen Grégoire, like every one else, 
was under the influence of fear, but he 
did not like to own it. In fine orator- 
ical sentences he told the young couple 
he was thinking of going away on a 
short journey, if he could obtain the 
consent of his section, and a permit to 
pass the barrier from the municipal 
authorities. Claude would be obliged 
to take his place in his absence. 

Manette roused herself from thoughts 
of danger. 

*“* Ah, Claude,’’? she cried, “if we 
could only get a permit ——”’ 

‘* Yes,’? he answered, ‘‘ we would go 
to Vélizy. We would then be free 
and live happy ever after.”’ 

Citizen Grégoire had interrupted 
their first days of happiness, but he 
had come in good time to assist them 
in another matter. Manette did not 
dare to be seen in that quarter; she 
could not go abroad to make purchases. 
She had come to Claude with the scan- 
tiest provision of clothes, having only 
what she carried in the mysterious 
bundle which on her adventurous jour- 
ney across Paris had dropped so often 
from her hands. She was unwilling 
to ask her uncle and aunt, who had 
treated her so ill, to send her any of 
her things. She was determined that 
her uncle, whom she called Judas in 
her heart, should never hear of his 
niece again. Citizen Grégoire under- 
took to buy for her linen and other ma- 
terials for dress, which he said he 
would send her by a trusty person. 

He undertook this duty readily, but 
not without indulging in some of the 
fine phrases of the period. ‘* Were I 
the God of the Sun, I would clothe 
Beauty in my rays,”’ he said. 

‘“But you are not,’ replied Ma- 
nette, who had somewhat recovered 

wher gaiety, ‘‘and all I want is some- 
thing to make a gown of, and some 
linen. You will see how well dressed 
I shal] be then.” 
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The purchases made by the good cit» 
izen came the next day. He had 
added to the order a piece of silk, in 
stripes of the three national colors, a 
note pinned upon it said that it was 
intended for fine warm days in sum- 
mer, and as a wedding present. 

Manette blushed. Claude laughed. 
“The good man,”’ he said, ‘** thinks his 
solemn benediction has married us.” 

It was now the month of March, but 
the weather was too cold to wear the 
silk dress then. Manette set to work. 
Claude returned to the office in the 
Rue Grenelle-Honoré. He came home 
at night and found that Manette had 
been sewing steadily all day. Their 
dinner was always frugal, and they 
needed many things to perfect their 
housekeeping. For instance, they had 
only one glass. ‘ Drink after me,”’ 
said Manette, three days later, ‘and 
you will know what I most wish for.’’ 

He did not guess right. She took 
his hand and placed it on her heart. 
** Look for it here,” she said; ‘ you 
will see how I love you, but I should 
be much happier, Claude, if we were 
married by a priest. Cannot we be 
really married, dearest Claude ? Even 
though such a marriage, if we could 
accomplish it, might involve our deaths 
and that of the priest, too ?”’ 

Accordingly, the next evening when 
Claude came home he was not alone as 
usual. A man was with him. He 
seemed still young, but his hair was 
white. Goodness and_ gentleness 
seemed beaming from his face. He 
stopped short on the threshold and 
stretched out his right hand. Manette 
fell upon her knees. She knew now 
for what purpose he had come. Old 
Brigette, to whom Claude had spoken 
on their way up-stairs, lighted two can- 
dles in place of the church tapers. 
Claude looked to see if the curtains 
were drawn close, and if the doors were 
fastened. Then he came and knelt 
beside her who was about to become 
his wife in the sight of God, as it 
had been her dearest wish she should 
be. 

The priest, raising his eyes to heaven, 
implored the blessing of his divine 
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Master on those two young people, 
who, at the risk of their lives, were 
complying with his law. As for his 
own life, he had long offered it a sac- 
rifice to God whenever that sacrifice 
should be claimed. Then he prayed. 

Manette put her hand in that of 
Claude. 

‘* Father,’’? she said softly, ‘‘it has 
been my dearest wish that what you 
are now doing for us should be done. 
But it is he who has fulfilled my wish, 
and brought you here. Give him a 
double blessing, father, for the joy that 
he has given me.”’ 

Thenceforward they were husband 
and wife. The priest went away. 
Claude accompanied him into the next 
street. The moment they were gone a 
dreadful vision rose before the eyes of 
the young wife. Again she saw that 
fearful scene upon the Quay, that poor, 
pale face, that bloody head. He, too, 
had been a priest, and those ferocious 
beasts had killed him. If others should 
recognize the priest who had just mar- 
ried them, they would run him down, 
and send him, — him and his guide —— 
Just married — and a widow ! 

But Claude came back. She threw 
herself into his arms. There was peace 
now in her heart. They had the bless- 
ing of Heaven. 

The next day Claude was much ex- 
cited by news brought him by Brigette 
as she poured out his morning coffee. 
She told him that by a new decree the 
Commune had ordered that to the front 
door of every house a painted board 
should be affixed, on which the names 
of the inhabitants should be written. 
Manette, who they thought was still 
asleep, suddenly made her appearance. 
‘*Now you can write Citizen Cézaron 
and his wife,’’ she said. ‘‘ What should 
we have said yesterday before we had 
been married ! ”’ 

Manette spoke triumphantly. Claude 
shook his head. He had not, as Ma- 
nette had, the enthusiasm of a renewed 
faith ; he did not feel, as his wife did, 
the happiness of recovering her self- 
respect after a fall. He said : — 

‘*But, Manette, we dare not avow 
our marriage to the municipality. We 
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have not appeared before the municipal 
officer.”’ 

‘“* But we are married, Claude, and 
God is with us.” 

He looked at her with surprise, for 
he had never suspected her of deep 
religious feeling. Those under the root 
of Citizen Andrey did not trouble 
themselves much about God and his 
commandments ; no prayers were there 
offered for God’s guidance, or his aid. 

*¢ Why, Manette,” Claude said, ** you 
have more piety than I have ever sus- 
pected.” 

‘** Listen,’’ she said, placing her hand 
upon his shoulder, ‘‘it seems to me 
that never before did I look into my 
soul. The visit of the priest revealed 
new things to me. He is outlawed ; 
his life is forfeit, and the moment of 
his discovery would be the moment of 
his death. I know it. Every time he 
comes forth from his hiding-place he 
risks his life ; and yet the moment you 
said come, he came. His heart must 
be full of love to God and men. He 
believes, he hopes ; for himself he has 
no fears. And now he has made me 
so happy. I was suffering from the 
thought that I had no right to call my- 
self your wife. I felt ashamed when 
you kissed me to kiss you back again. 
Now that is all over. Real happiness 
has been brought to us by that good 
priest ; and are you trying to trouble it 
already ? Are you going to give way 
to fears like those in that house of 
Judas in the Rue de Bussy ? Do as I 
do. I put my trust in him whose min- 
ister yesterday gave me his blessing. 
In Heaven’s name two honest hearts 
are one. God will not tear us asunder, 
so long as we are faithful to each other. 
I believe it firmly. Claude, the priest 
has changed everything for me.”’ 

Claude rose to his feet. He took his 
young wife in his arms and smiled at 
her contidence and enthusiasm. They 
warmed his heart. 

“You are right,” he said; * let us 
be happy without fears. I will write 
upon the board Citizen Cézaron and 
his wife. Who will be likely to enquire 
whether we have been before the mu- 
nicipal officer? The agents of the 
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Commune cannot make sure of any- | 
thing. If they ask me about you, I 
shall tell them we are married accord- 
ing to the law of nature.” 

‘** Then I shall contradict you, Claude. 
I shall say I am his wife, according to 
the law of God.” 

Claude sincerely hoped that it might 
not be Manette who would have to 
answer the questions of official sans- 
culottes, but he hardly understood her 
since her marriage. Up to that time 
he had looked on her as one who, ac- 
cording to the set phras3 ‘had broken 
loose from the trammels of supersti- 
tion.”” Now he seemed to see in hera 
vein of piety. 

‘*¢ You are surprised at me,”’ she said. 

But the effect of her fervor was to 
give him strength, for Claude had a 
certain softness of disposition, of which 
Manette was aware. He went out, and 
descended rapidly into the street. But 
he paused as he set foot upon the pave- 
ment, and looked, as every other man 
did in those days, up and down the 
street, to see if there were any chance 
of being involved in a street row. 

The street was quiet, almost de- 
serted. In front of the house opposite 
his own Claude saw a tall man stand- 
ing, and looked at him just long enough 
to make sure that he was not an ob- 
servateur, that is, a police spy; and 
after this he took no further notice. 
He looked back at his own front door, 
however, where in a few short days 
the placard might be placed which 
might ensure his own arrest, for to 
facilitate arrests had been the object of 
this decree of the Commune. Every 
inhabitant was to put down not only 
his surname but his given name, his 
age, and his profession. Claude would 
have to write *‘ Citizen Claude Cézaron, 
clerk to Citizen Grégoire, receveur de 
rentes, age 28, and his wife Manette, 
age 22.” 


He walked on. The man he had re- 


marked on the left hand side of the|he felt her presence. 
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This, had he known it, was his best de- 
fence. And he began to smile when 
he found out that it was so. The tall 
fellow, who seemed so strangely desir- 
ous to bear him company, was dressed 
in the latest fashion. He wore a brown 
overcoat (of the kind then called a 
lévite) with a fur collar, and blue panta- 
loons, drawn very high up at the waist, 
and so tight that it was impossible to 
imagine how he could step out in them. 
Claude made long strides, and hoped 
thus to get rid of him, but the pursuer 
contrived to quicken his pace, and kept 
up with him. Who could it be inside 
that overcoat? Claude grew angry. 
He turned round, intending to remark, 
‘‘T should think you would split those 
pantaloons!” But the impertinence 
was forestalled by the man’s politeness. 
Claude found himself addressed, hat in 
hand, as if the man had been a ci- 
devant ; happily, there was no one in 
the street to see. 

** Monsieur,”’ he began. 

This, in addition to the lifted hat, 
would have insured his arrest had any 
of the sticklers for the republican thee 
and thou been within hearing. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said the unknown, ‘is 
not your name Claude Cézaron ? ” 

*¢ It is,’? replied Claude ; ** but ——” 

‘You do not know me, but I am 
sure you have heard of me. I had the 
happiness not long ago to save Made- 
moiselle de la Frégeollitre from a great 
danger.”’ 

** Mademoiselle de la Frégeollitre’s 
husband thanks you most sincerely,” 
said Claude eagerly. ‘‘ You must be 
the Citizen Laverdac.”’ 

A shade passed over the face of La- 
verdac when he heard Claude speak of 
himself as Mademoiselle de la Frégeol- 
litre’s husband ; but then he smiled. 
He did not believe that they were really 
married. 

Claude partly guessed his thoughts. 
Manette was not there in person, but 
She seemed to 


street crossed over and walked behind | whisper in his ear: ‘* Tell him who I 


him. Claude paid him more attention. 
Was this man following him ? 


| 


am. Let him know I am your wife. 
Tell him we are married by a priest, as 


A few moments after he had no} you know that I would do, were it at 
doubt of it, and walked on faster. | the peril of my life.” 
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‘Citizen Laverdac,” said Claude,| matters as he hoped. Far otherwise. 
lowering his voice, ‘‘ 1 know to whom | Claude and Manette were married. 


I speak, and I can trust you. I am 
happy to tell you that my dear Manette 
and I have received our nuptial bene- 
diction from one of the Church’s minis- 
ters.” 

‘¢T must say you showed great cour- 
age — and the priest, too.” 

‘“You know my house, it seems, 
though you did not know my per- 
son.”’ 

‘*T guessed it was you, however, for 
Mademoiselle de la Frégeollitre had 
described you fully to Madame de La- 
verdac.”’ 

“Ah!” said Claude, “ then 
portrait must have flattered me.” 

‘*Madame de Laverdac has_ been 
most anxious to get news of you for the 
past week. It is in her name, I assure 
you, that you find me here to enquire 
after the —the Citoyenne Cézaron.”’ 

‘* Why did you not come straight to 
our apartment and knock at our door ?”’ 

“Tt is so early,’ said Laverdac, 
biting his lips, ‘‘and besides I was 
afraid ——”’ 

** Afraid of what 2? There is no need 
of ceremony. Manette is fully con- 
scious how much she owes you. She 
will be charmed to see you. In all 
probability you saved her life. I am 
indebted to you for all that is most 
precious to me. Why should not we 
be friends ?”’ 

Claude held out his kind hand. La- 
verdac pressed it in both his. Par- 
bleu! He had a kindly heart himself ; 
unfortunately, he had taken a violent 
fancy for one who was now another 
man’s wife, and he had not self-con- 
trol enough to master it. It was not 
for his wife’s sake but his own that 
he wanted news of Manette, and of 
her meeting with her lover. For some 
days, whenever in the morning he 
could leave Emilie asleep, he had 
haunted the Rue de l’Echiquier, hoping 
he might see Manette, and find out 
if her Claude Cézaron had proved all 
she had hoped to find him. They 


the 


might have quarrelled by that time. 
Who could tell 2? Such things had hap- 
pened. 


But Laverdac had not found 





‘**Of course I shall be glad to come 
to see you,” he said, “if the Cito- 
yenne Cézaron will allow me.”’ 

‘*T can answer for her being very 
glad to see you,” said Claude warmly. 
“She will be charmed when I tell her 
I have met you.” 

Laverdac was well pleased with this 
assurance ; but a moment after Claude 
threw cold water on his own last words. 
** T trust,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the Citoyenne 
Laverdac will accompany you.” 

The expression on Laverdac’s face 
changed. He felt sure his wife would 
avail herself of the suggestion. When 
he wanted to go anywhere without her, 
she would, if she were awake, insist 
upon accompanying him. It might be 
better to allay her jealousy by bringing 
her with him ; at least, on his first visit 
to the Cézarons. 

‘* Women are very enthusiastic about 
their friendships at first,’’ he said. 

He meant to imply that such friend- 
ships were not likely to last, and was 
preparing Claude not to be surprised 
if Madame de Laverdac did not pay 
many visits to the Rue de l’Echi- 
quier, 

‘¢ But now,’ he went on, “‘ the Cito- 
yenne Laverdac will be delighted to 
resume her acquaintance with your 
charming Citoyenne Cézaron.”’ 

The two young men walked side by 
side until they reached the Palais Royal 
—now the Palais Egalité. Laverdac 
paused at the Café Corazza, where he 
wished to look at the morning papers, 
while Claude had to hurry to the Rue 
Grenelle-Honoré, for he was late that 
day. 

The streets that morning were quiet. 
The weather was beautiful. There was 
a flush of green upon the trees and 
gardens behind the mutilated fronts of 
aristocratic houses, and dwellings of 
less pretension on the Boulevards. 

Men were crying newspapers. The 
news of the day was that a proposition 
had been made to the Convention by a 
Girondin and a Montagnard to estab- 
lish a Committee of Public Safety. 
Claude, as he heard it, said : — 
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‘We could look after our own safety 
without help from a committee. All 
we want is that men should be good 
Republicans,”’ 

‘‘ How do you define a good Repub- 
lican?’’ asked Laverdac, laughing. 
‘6 Are you yourself accounted a good 
Republican ? You might be arrested 
this very day on a charge of supersti- 
tion if the authorities knew that a 
priest had been to see you.” 

‘True ; and when I think how we 
might have been discovered and de- 
nounced, my dear Manette and I——” 

‘“*Oh, well! Those whose business 
it is to denounce have plenty of other 
work to attend to. We must trust to 
luck nowadays. Everything is going 
at a gallop to the bad, but there is some 
amusement even yet to be had in this 
world.” 

‘Have you the heart for amuse- 
ment ?”’ asked Claude. 

“‘Indeed I have. And—— I would 
venture to bet that you and your bride 
would accept an invitation to make up 
a party to the theatre.”’ 

““No indeed. You are right in 
thinking that we ought to be happy 
while we can, — but amusement is differ- 
ent.” 

‘¢ Pleasure, however, is the better 
part of happiness. But I have a piece 
of news which I think may relieve you 
of a great anxiety. I should be sur- 
prised to hear that you had forgotten 
the name of Buscaille.”’ 

“Of Buscaille ?”? repeated Claude, 
with a sudden start. ‘* How comes it 
that you know about Buscaille ? Oh! 
Iremember ; Manette told everything 
to the Citoyenne Laverdac. Of course 
we remember him only too well. But 
my wife and I never speak of him to 
each other.” 

“You do not wish even the remem- 
brance of hateful things to intrude 
upon your happiness. But Buscaille is 
the enemy you have all the time been 
looking for. You have even been sur- 
prised that he has not yet denounced 
you. Well!—you won’t hear from 
him for a good long while. As he was 
heading a party who were making a 
domiciliary visit, one of his own men, 
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getting enraged with him, struck him 
over the head with a club.” 

‘Perhaps the man was not a good 
Republican. Did he kill Buscaille ?”’ 

‘¢ He only wounded him. It was the 
other one, the man with the club, 
whom they killed. Not for striking 
Buscaille, however —that they did not 
dare ; but they took him to St. Lazare, 
and there they found out that he was 
a fellow who had property, a selfish, 
rich man, who had been guilty of for- 
warding money to his brother who was 
an emigré. So on the Place de la Re- 
union = 

‘¢ Poor man !”’ cried Claude. 

‘¢ What ? —do you pity everybody ? 
Why should you be sorry that they 
guillotined him? You never knew 
him? Buscaille is ina lamentable con- 
dition. He won’t be out of his house 
for a month. A month in these days 
means a century.” 

As he spoke they reached the Palais 
Royal which they entered through the 
Passage du Perron. Though it was 
barely nine o’clock there were plenty 
of people in the gardens, most of them 
loitering round the doors of the cafés, 
Flower girls were offering for sale 
bunches of wild primroses and sweet 
violets. 

Claude sighed. ‘ Look at those wild 
flowers,’ he said. ‘People have 
brought them in from neighboring vil- 
lages. They can get in and out of 
Paris Ah! if we, its citizens, 
could only be allowed to leave it too !”’ 

“Tf you could, where would you 
go 4 ” 

‘*To Vélizy, on the other side of the 
Forest of Mendon, where Manette has 
property. I am going to buy a little 
bunch of the pretty things.” 

‘¢ Every one to his taste. I would 
not leave the city were the gates open 
ten times over. I have no fancy for 
the theatre of nature. I prefer the- 
atres with all their lamps lighted. 
What I was going to propose to you 
was to go to the Théatre de la Vaude- 
ville to hear the ‘ Chaste Suzanne.’ ”’ 

Claude did not answer. He was 
busy making the woman wrap up care- 
fully the posy of primroses he had pur- 
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chased for Manette. He wanted to 
keep them fresh until the evening. The 
buxom woman who sold them was 
dressed in a tri-colored skirt, with a tri- 
colored handkerchief about her head. 
As she gave the little flowers into the 
hand of Claude, she said : — 

‘** Citizen, you are my first customer. 
Give me the kiss of fraternity.” 

It was better to give a kiss than to 
receive a volley of abuse. Claude bent 
down to the stout peasant woman, and 
when the kiss was given it was not she 
who blushed, but he. She went off 
with her basket, laughing. Laverdac 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Well!” he said, *‘ kisses of that 
kind need not rouse your wife’s jeal- 
ousy. But did you hear what I was 
saying to you? It was worth some 
attention. Shall we make a little party 
of four and go to the theatre? I can 
go and see Fabre d’Eglantine at the 
Convention. He has his pockets full 
of passes.” 

‘* No doubt he has, — both as an au- 
thor and a deputy. I too sometimes 
can get orders through Legouvé,” re- 
plied Claude. “He is on good terms 
with the actors at the Nation. It is 
there that Manette likes best. But 
would it be prudent for us to be seen 
together in a public place? It is true 
that Buscaille’s mishap ——”’ 

“Mishap—to be sure! Well, no 
man likes to have his skull cracked. 
But as it has happened, you might ven- 
ture tocome. Will you agree ?” 

‘““We will see. I will consult Ma- 


nette. Citeyenne Laverdac shall hear 
from her. But now excuse me. I am 
late.”’ 


They shook hands. Claude crossed 
the garden and disappeared under the 
arcades. Laverdac went into the Café 
Corazza, and ordered a newspaper, and 
a glass of eaw de vie d’Hendaye, the 
favorite liquor of the period. He did 
not drink the one, nor read the other. 
He wanted to think. Manette’s hus- 
band appeared to him a good, soft- 
hearted young fellow ; but 

A man selling papers was bawling 
out in the garden, ** Speech of Citizen 
Danton! Let all aristocrats be out- 
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lawed! All citizens, poor devils, 

should provide themselves with pikes.” 
Laverdac lifted his glass, and as he 

did so hummed a line of an old song, 


A husband and wife should match well. 


He did not think Claude and Manette 
were well matched. 

When Claude got home in the even- 
ing, he put the primroses that he had 
bought on Manette’s plate, for the tabie 
was set for dinner. She buried her 
face in them eagerly, and tears came 
into her eyes. The fields at Vélizy, 
the grass under the apple-trees must be 
enamelled with such flowers, so lovely 
because, like swallows, they bring with 
them a promise of spring. With a 
swelling heart Manette cried : — 

«¢ Shall we ever see our owa dear home 
in the country any more, my Claude ?” 

He felt sure they would some day. 
Things were already looking brighter 
in the future. One enemy, the most 
dangerous, had, for a time at least, dis- 
appeared. Claude told her what had 
happened to Buscaille. Manette burst 
out laughing. 

**So he has had his ugly head split 
open with a club!” she cried. ** And 
to think that Citoyenne Andrey has no 
longer her sans-culotte Providence to 
look to for protection.”’ 

“« Manette ! —she is my mother.”’ 

“Oh! I know. She is your most 
excellent mother! Some funny things 
happen in this world. Blessings on 
that club !” 

Claude did not tell her what a price 
the man who held that club had paid 
for the deed over which she was re- 
joicing. It might have saddened her. 
He had something else, too, to tell 
her—the story of his meeting that 
morning with Laverdac. She heard 
it all attentively. As soon as Claude 
began she felt no doubt that her knight 
had been more than that one morning 
under her window ; she did not say 
so. But when Claude had ended his 
tale she laid her hand upon his arm, 
and asked him an apparently irrele- 
vant question: ‘Tell me,’ she said, 
with a strong inclination to laugh, 
“* didn’t it rain last week every day ?” 
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From Temple Bar, 
COUNT MOLLIEN’S MEMOIRS. 
¥, 

THE world, it is said, knows nothing 
-of its greatest men. It is certain that 
it knows very little of Count Mollien, 
the financial adviser of the Emperor 
Napoleon, whose memoirs are the sub- 
ject of the present article. Yet more 
than forty years ago they were the sub- 
ject of a most interesting article in the 
Quarterly. Count Mollien’s memoirs 
‘were unpublished then, they are un- 
published now, although the Quarterly 
‘reviewer, Mr. Croker, we presume, 
stated “‘ that a great judge of mankind, 
who had himself passed alternately 
through the fascination of the em- 
peror’s genius and the indignities of 
his resentment, had assured him that 
upon the whole no known memoirs 
give so accurate a picture of his pecul- 
iar qualities and defects in the transac- 
tion of civil business.”” The book was 
privately printed, and it was owing te 
the courtesy of the Countess Mollien 
in presenting the reviewer with a copy, 
which enabled him to bring before the 
reading public extracts from these vol- 
umes which give such an admirable 
portrait of Napoleon in council and 
transacting business with his ministers. 
We read the review at the time, and 
we tried to procure the book, but in 
vain. Lately we made another at- 
tempt, and through the exertions of a 
friend connected with a great library, 
we have received from Paris the long- 
sought volumes at an alarming sac- 
rifice, and we hope we shall be repaid 
by the pleasure we shall impart to our 
readers. 

Count Mollien, the ministre du _ tré- 
sor public, one of the greatest finan- 
ciers, if not the greatest, of his age, 
was the son of a merchant, of Rouen. 
He received the promise when at the 
University of Paris of the reversion of 
an under-clerkship in the Treasury. 
In the mean time he studied the law, 
but was persuaded to abandon the 
thought of entering the profession by 
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raux, who then collected the revenue 
of France. The elder Moilien, who 
seems to have been a man of great sa- 
gacity, gave his son Adam Smith’s 
** Wealth of Nations ”’ as the invariable 
guide to follow in matters of finance. 
‘*Property,’? said the old man ‘is a 
word which I never pronounce without 
respect, and I confess I have found no 
work which defines it exactly as I com- 
prehend it. I recommend this author 
|to your meditations ; he has imagined 
nothing, but he has observed every- 
thing. His theory is exact, not con- 
jectural ; it explains the mechanism of 
society, as Newton explained the solar 
system — by proving it!” For seven- 
teen years Mollien remained at his 
post, but on the breaking out of the 
Revolution he left Paris to superintend 
a branch of the revenue in Normandy. 
But he did not escape its dangers, for 
he was arrested at’ Evreux for signing 
an address of condolence to the king 
after the events of June, but was soon 
released ; but when his former masters 
were arrested, he shared their fate. 
He was imprisoned at the Hotel de 
Fermes, the property of the Thirty-two 
Fermiers Généraux, which was turned 
into a prison. Fermiers généraux have 
been pilloried by Voltaire as a set of 
robbers, but Mollien describes them as 
‘honest men,’’ and this statement is 
proved by the conduct of the quelques 
forcenés, who then governed France, 
whose charges against their unhappy 
victims were reduced to the accusation 
that they had put the Republic in dan- 
ger, because some of their agents had 
been suspected in 1789 of selling damp 
tobacco. ; 


The illustrious Lavoisier was first in- 
formed of the edict, and he had the courage 
/to announce it to the rest. All were by 
| this time so detached from life and human 
| affairs that they gave the same answer : 
| ‘* We had foreseen it—we are prepared.” 
I never doubted that I should share the 
fate of the Fermiers Généraux, as I had 
shared their arrest, and I was not appalled 
by the aspect of death. But I confess I 








an elderly advocate who predicted its | was not equally firm when I thought of the 
destruction, and young Mollien entered | moments which would precede it. From 
into the service of the fermiers géné-! two to four o’clock every day we heard the 
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shouts of the mob insulting the victims as | following night I heard but one carriage 
they passed to execution. Full of the hor- | pass, for carriages were rare at that time in 
ror of such an end, dying on the scaffold | Paris. I thought it was coming to the 
amidst the execrations of the populace ; I | prison, and half unconsciously groped to 
will even confess that in conjunction with | the door which separated me from the 





another captive I had procured opium. We 
confided our secret to Lavoisier, and offered 
him a share of our poison. With a moral 
dignity equal to his great attainments, this 
eminent man rejected the proposal. ‘‘ Nous 
donner la mort,” said he, ‘‘ce serait ab- 
soudre les forcenés qui nous y envoient. 
Pensons & ceux qui nous ont précédés ; ne 
laissons pas un moins bon exemple a ceux 
qui nous suivent.”’ 


When the municipal guards came to 
escort the prisoners before the Tri- 
bunal, twenty-four of the fermiers 
généraux were carried off; eight re- 
mained with Mollien, who was thirty- 
third on the list ; when the gaoler said 
to him, ‘‘ You are not wanted here,” 
Mollien left the room. ‘* The door was 
shut upon me, and I was in solitude. 
What a solitude was that of a prison 
where I was to survive thirty-four 
innocent men!’ When the gaoler 
returned from the Committee of Public 
Safety, to whom he had given an ac- 
count of the clearance of the prison, 
without mentioning Moflien, ‘‘Some 
good action,” said the gaoler, ‘ was 
necessary to console him for so many 
others.” 

Mr. Prescott, in a letter to Dean Mil- 
man, writes that the French Revolution 
“required nothing but the simplest 
statement of fact to freeze one’s blood, 
and that Carlyle’s attempt to color so 
highly what nature had already so 
over-colored was in bad taste.’? What 
can be more weird than the simple 
statement of Mollien, ‘‘ Number 33,” 
left alone whilst his thirty-three com- 
panions were being dragged to the Tri- 
bunal, amidst the exulting shouts of 
the mob, then at night one carriage 
passing by, and hearing the gaoler say, 
“That is Fouquier Tinville, going to 
prepare to-morrow’s work with Robes- 
pierre. He seldom passes so late.’ 
It requires no word-painting to aggra- 
vate the horrors of the situation. 


The next day there was still danger ; an 
inquiry had been made about me. All the 


| sleeping-room of the gaolers. One of them 
| said, ‘‘ That is Fouquier Tinville, going to 
| prepare to-morrow’s work with Robespierre, 
| He seldom passes so late.’? The very name 
| and object of those men increased the gloom 
| of my thoughts. The next morning I knew 
that my unfortunate comrades were before 
the Tribunal which would pronounce their 
fate. At two o’clock, on the 8th of May, I 
heard a voice on the stairs, and the steps of 
gendarmes. Four of them enter the prison, 
and behind them three other men, whom I 
searcely recognized, but who fell fainting 
into my arms. They were the sole sur- 
vivors, who had been saved by some lucky 
accident ; but they had left their fathers 
and brothers at the foot of the scaffold, and 
their own agony lasted many hours after 
they were restored tome. Soon afterwards, 
eighty fresh prisoners were thrust into our 
small cell; but the same compassionate 
gaoler removed us to another chamber in 
the Hétel des Fermes, though not within 
the prison part of it. He even pointed out 
to us a small door of escape in case of 
necessity. At the end of July the day of 
deliverance approached. We heard the 
générale beaten, and the conflict of the 9 
Thermidor between the Convention and 
the Municipality of Paris, headed by Robes- 
pierre. On the 28th of July we knew the 
result—and on the 2nd of August I was 
free. 


After his escape from prison Mollien 
returned to Normandy. When he lost 
his father he travelled to England with 
Adam Smith in his pocket, to gain in- 
formation about its financial methods, 
It was only on the accession of Napo- 
leon, whose mastership of France he 
had predicted, that he again entered 
the service of his country, at the re- 
quest of his friend Gaudin, Due de 
Gaéte, then the finance minister of the 
Consulate, whilst M. Barbé Marbois 
was minister of the treasury. This 
was an arrangement which Napoleon 
would not alter. The collection of the 
revenue was entrusted to Gaudin, the 
spending of it was confided to M. 
Barbé Marbois. The first appointment 
Mollien received was that of chief of 
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the Caisse d’Amortissement, which in- 
stitution was intended to buy up, at 
the current price, a certain amount of 
rentes. Napoleon desired an interview 
with Mollien. The conversation lasted 
two hours, in the presence of two other 
consuls who said nothing. Mollien 
tried in vain to indoctrinate Napoleon 
with the ideas of Adam Smith. Mol- 
lien was asked to dinner, and was 
pleased to hear, in the course of con- 
versation on finance, Napoleon bring 
out some arguments of Mollien as his 
own. At the request of the first con- 
sul Mollien drew up some masterly 
papers on the subject of banking, and 
in 1802 Mollien was entrusted with 
the task of re-organizing the Bank of 
France. Mr. Croker states that ‘Its 
system of accounts, introduced by Mol- 
lien, is admirable, for through all the 
vicissitudes of the Empire, of invasion, 
and of several successive revolutions, 
the bank is able every day to ascer- 
tain with precision its real situation ; 
and no undertaking of this nature has 
till now been conducted with greater 
ability and success.’”? This was writ- 
ten in 1852. Since then France has 
suffered woes innumerable. Her ar- 
mies destroyed, her capital in flames, 
two hundred millions sterling to pay, 
1wo provinces wrested from her grasp, 
yet what was written then might be 
written now. The Bank of France 
still remains an example to every other 
banking institution in Europe. 

In the absence of Napoleon during 
the campaign that terminated at Aus- 
terlitz, the financial crisis in France 
increased in severity. The ministre du 
trésor, M. Barbé Marbois, at his wit’s 
end for money, had entered into an 
engagement with a company, headed 
by the notorious Ouvrard, to restore 
the finances of the Empire, which was 
to have been accomplished by financing 
Spain, which country was to repay the 
debt with interest by giving over to the 
French treasury the treasures of Mex- 
ico. When Napoleon arrived in Paris 
a council was called. In reply to some 
compliments, Napoleon said, ‘We 
have more serious things to talk about. 
Let us hear the report of the Treas- 


ury.’’ While the report was being 
|read, Napoleon broke out with an ad- 
| dress to the minister of the treasury. 





‘*They have deceived you. They have 
|imposed on your integrity, which I don’t 
| question. These men, who have promised 
| you the treasures of Mexico, how have 


of Spain to cross the sea, which is in the 
hands of the English? They have gained 
the confidence of Spain, by making over to 
them funds substracted from the treasury 
of France. It is we who are subsidizing 
Spain, instead of drawing from her what 
she owes us. But the plot is divulged ; let 
us interrogate in person its authors.” 

This order was given to introduce the 
two faiseurs de service, or managers of the 
company, also the clerk in the Treasury 
who had been specially entrusted with this 
negotiation, and who, by the way, had re- 
ceived a million as a gratuity, which he was 
afterwards compelled to refund. They 
entered, but the scene which ensued is 
beyond my powers of description. It was 
a thunderstorm falling for an hour on those 
three unsheltered heads. The first of them 
burst into tears. The Treasury clerk stam- 
mered forth excuses. The third, Ouvrard 
himself, stood like a rock, without uttering 
a syllable ; but his attitude seemed to say 
that nothing is more transient than a tem- 
pest, and that it must be endured. None 
of them could be much more impatient for 
the end of it than I was. 


Count Mollien estimated the defi- 
ciency in the treasury, caused by the 
operations of Ouvrard, at the large sum 
of one hundred and forty millions of 
francs. Ouvrard, of course, had to dis- 
gorge his plunder; the treasury clerk 
also had to refund the bribe of forty 
thousand pounds ; but the great ques- 
tion was how to recover the treasure in 
South America. Mollien was success- 
ful in negotiating its arrival in France. 
M. Labouchétre, who was of French 
descent, a member of the firm of Hope 
of Amsterdam, was selected to accom- 
plish this difficult task ; and such was 
the skill of M. Labouchére, that he 
prevailed on a great English house to 
assist in the operation. Mr. Croker 
does not give the name of this firm ; it 
is curious that he states ‘‘ that the pias- 
tres were embarked at Vera Cruz on 
board an English frigate.’’ The fact 





| they more power or skill than the ministers - 
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being that Mollien distinctly writes 
that the piastres were brought to 
Europe in “ English vessels of war, in 
reality for the French exchequer.” 
Napoleon had been very anxious about 
this matter, and, on arriving in Paris 
after the Treaty of Tilsit, expressed 
‘ doubt as to the success of the negotia- 
tion. Mollien assured him that Les 
mains ennemis he had chosen would 
not be des mains infidéles. There is 
no need for reticence now, therefore 
we must state that the great English 
house that poured into the French 
treasury the treasures of Mexico was 
the late firm of Baring Brothers. 

The extraordinary part of the affair 
is that Sir Francis Baring was at the 
time this negotiation was proceeding 
the confidential adviser of the prime 
minister, Lord Grenville, in matters of 
finance, and it must have been during 
that ministry the treaty was concluded ; 
but the treasure from Mexico did not 
arrive till the Duke of Portland was 
prime minister instead of Lord Gren- 
ville, who resigned in March, 1807. 
Was the English government aware of 
this transaction, and did it, as Mollien 
imagines, help France to, fill her ex- 
hausted exchequer with money to carry 
on the war ? 

M. Barbé Marbois was dismissed and 
Mollien was appointed ministre du 
trésor, which he held till the fall of 
Napoleon, in 1814. Before the cam- 
paign, so skilfully conducted that it 
one time seemed it would be a success, 
the emperor said to Mollien, ‘ Mon 
cher, if the allies arrive at Paris il n’y a 
plus @ Empire.”’ There is a very inter- 
esting account given by Mollien re- 
specting the private secretaries of 
Napoleon. 


He attached great value to discretion, 
and the two or three private secretaries in 
his service possessed this quality in an emi- 
nent degree. They needed also as much 
patience as intelligence, and they were 
deficient in neither. These necessary con- 
fidants of all the thoughts of a head which 
ruled the destinies of so many other heads, 
and the chief interests of the world, were 
themselves strangers to the world, and were 
never seen in society. Sometimes for days 
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together they were unable to dispose of a. 
single moment, day or night; and the 
habitués of the Court of Napoleon, the 
officers of his household, might frequent 
the palace for years without knowing one 
of them. It is certain that in the course of 
fourteen years, during which the powers, 
enemies to France, and those which pro- 
fessed to be his friends, all equally mistrust- 
ful of the future, employed the most subtle 
emissaries, the most skilful diplomats, to 
penetrate its mysteries —and at the same 
time intrigants belonging to the old court, 
tried, and almost all succeeded in attaching 
their sons to the new—yet nothing was 
ever divulged by these secretaries, who were 
the real depositaries of the first secrets of 
the state ; and it was in their office that the 
chief of the state not only hatched all his 
schemes, but drew a thousand plans of 
them in prospective. 

A letter from one of these secretaries 
to his wife, who lived near the Tuile- 
ries, fell into the hands of Napoleon,. 
beginning: ‘For thirty-six hours I 
have not been able to escape from the 
cabinet of »» * You see,”’ said Na- 
poleon to Mollien, ‘ that he yet finds 
time to write des doucewrs, and he com- 
plains !”’ It is singular that the Duke 
of Wellington in his conversations with 
Lord Stanhope speaks in the highest 
terms of the trustiness of the officers. 
in Napoleon’s army. ‘They were 
most excellent troops. I never on any 
occasion knew them behave otherwise 
than well. Their officers too were as 
good as possible. During the many 
years I was opposite them I never 
knew one engage in a treacherous cor- 
respondence with us or sell us informa- 
tion.” 

There is a curious description given 
by Mollien as to the difference between 
Napoleon in council and in his private 
interviews with his minister. 





If on these occasions. I experienced some 
embarrassment, I no longer felt any in my 
private interviews with Napoleon, and they 
were as frequent as the ‘“‘ Councils ;’’ in 
fact, I Lad no Ionger to deal with the same 
man. It. is not without scruple that I allow 
myself those remarks respecting him for 
whom: the whole of Europe appeared too 
small a stage, but they seem to me neces- 
sary to explain my meaning. Napoleon 
leaving the Council hall to return to his. 
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cabinet, always reminded me, in spite of 
myself, of the great actor Lekain quitting 
the throne and pomp of Orosmane or Gen- 
gis Khan to descend to common daily life 
and the level of ordinary men. There also 
Napoleon seemed to lay aside his rédle ; 
listening coolly, discussing calmly, examin- 
ing patiently, allowing one to reply to his 
objections, to combat his calculations ; the 
metamorphose was instantaneous and com- 
plete, from the most imposing authority to 
the most good-natured simplicity. 


Count Mollien states that Napoleon 
fascinated mankind by his little actions 
as well as his great. There is an in- 
stance of this in the delightful me- 
moirs of the Duc de Fezenzac, who 
was styled by Marshal Ney as wn vrai 
chevalier Frangais, for his heroic con- 
duct in the retreat from Moscow. In 
the campaign of 1813, as the young 
general’s brigade passed near the em- 
peror, he was sent for merely to receive 
an insignificant order. ‘This only 
meant that he knew I was _ there,” 
writes the duke, ‘‘ and thought of me. 
From that moment I never saw the 
emperor. But I preserve at least with 
interest and gratitude, ‘ ce dernier souve- 
“_,"*" 

In the year 1809, after the trium- 
phant campaign against Austria, Paris 
was en féte to welcome the new kings 
of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemburg, 
the creation of Napoleon. Eugene 
Beauharnais, as the son-in-law of the 
king of Bavaria, was well acquainted 
with German opinion, informed Count 
Mollien, and pointed out the error of 
the emperor in imagining that the sub- 
jects of these sovereigns were to be 
relied on in the hour of danger. 


The emperor is mistaken in the state of 
Europe. Perhaps these sovereigns, who 
owe an extension of territory to his sup- 
port, are themselves mistaken in the dis- 
position of their subjects. But the nations 
of Europe are not mistaken as to this new 
dominion exercised over them by one peo- 
ple, or rather by one man. They will never 
be our allies in good faith, these nations 
whose defeat is our glory, and whose misfor- 
tunes are our success. They were already 


humiliated by defeat and by tribute ; they 
are more humiliated now by seeing their 
own sovereigns summoned to the capital of 
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the conqueror to adorn his triumph. But 
the humiliation of nations bears sooner or 
later a harvest of vengeance. I fear noth- 
ing, indeed,.as yet for France ; but if I like 
war, it is for the sake of peace, and I see 
no lasting peace for the world. 

Such was the language of the wisest and 
most faithful adherent of Napoleon in his 
own family, at a time when there was but 
one sentiment in France and in her new 
dependencies —universalsubmission. And 
it is the more honorable to Prince Eugene 
that he had the courage to hold pretty 
nearly the same language to Napoleon him- 
self. 


The fall of Napoleon was mainly 
caused by what Count Mollien calls his 
esprit de famille. His placing his three 
incapable brothers on thrones was dis- 
astrous, but the worst of all was his 
following the example of royal families 
im placing their incompetent relatives 
in command of armies. The Russian 
eampaign failed mainly through the 
mismanagement of Jerome in letting 
Bagration escape. Jerome, a naval 
officer, was actually appointed to the 
eommand of sixty thousand men | 

Count Mollien, with other dignitaries 
of the Empire, was present when the 
marriage of Napoleon with Josephine 
was dissolved. The emperor was as 
much distressed as the empress during 
this painful trial. Mollien describes 
Napoleon shedding real tears because 
“un homme qui avait si peu pleuré 
comme Napoléon ne pouvait avoir des 
larmes: feintes.” After the ceremony 
the Empress Josephine left the palace. 
The same evening, as if he could not 
bear solitude, the emperor went to 
Trianon with a few attendants. He 
spent there three days, not seeing any 
one, even his ministers, and during the 
whole of his reign these three days are 
perhaps the only ones les sentiments 
had more power over him than affaires. 
The only sign of life he gave was a 
verbal message to Mollien, respecting 
some provisional measures for the new 
establishment for Josephine. 

When Napoleon returned, a grand 
Council was held. 


Napoleon summoned a Council, composed 
of great dignitaries and ministers of state, 
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to whom he expressed himself in nearly 
the following terms : ‘‘I have not annulled 
my former marriage without pain and re- 
gret ; it contributed much to my individual 
happiness. If, in the hopes that the nation 
entertains from another alliance, I could 
consult my own inclination, I would select 
my wife from amongst the daughters of the 
brave soldiers of the Legion of Honor, and 
give to France an empress whose virtues 
and noble qualities would make her worthy 
of the throne. But policy makes it a duty 
to adapt oneself to the custom of the age 
and the traditions of other countries. Sov- 
ereigns have desired an alliance with my 
family, and I think there is not one reign- 
ing power with which I could not with 
confidence propose a personal alliance. 
Three reigning families offer the choice of 
an empress to France— Russia, Austria, 
and Saxony — and I have assembled you to 
examine with you to which of those nations 
the preference should be given, as most 
conducive to the interests of France. 


Opinions were very much divided. 
Talleyrand made a weighty speech in 
favor of the Austrian alliance, Count 
Mollien was of the same opinion. The 
majority were in favor of a Russian 
princess. Napoleon expressed no opin- 
ion of his own, but seemed to agree 
with those who advocated the choice of 
a daughter of the Emperor Francis. 
It is curious that Napoleon directed 
Mollien to consult the heads of the 
great mercantile and financial houses 
as to their opinion with respect to his 
marriage with an Austrian princess. 
Count Mollien’s opinion was in favor 
of that choice, because it would be an 
expiation to the memory of Marie 
Antoinette, so barbarously treated by 
quelques forcenés, not by France. Count 
Mollien found the same sentiment pre- 
vailing in commercial circles. Napo- 
leon, on being informed by Mollien of 
the general feeling, said that there was 
a great difference between the execu- 
tion of that unfortunate queen and that 
of the king. ‘The life of kings,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ is at the mercy of tout le monde ; 
it is only themselves who cannot dis- 
pose of it; a murder, a conspiracy, a 
cannon shot may be their lot. Czesar 


and Henri LV. have been assassinated, 
Alexander the Great would have been 
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if he had lived longer, but a woman 
who had but honors without power, a 
foreign princess, the most sacred of 
hostages, to drag her from the throne 
to the scaffold, amidst all kinds of out- 
rages! That is something worse than 
regicide.”’ 

Napoleon, after the divorce, had set- 
tled on the Empress Josephine one 
hundred and twenty thousand a year. 
Yet this great income was not suffi- 
cient. Instead of saving for her fam- 
ily, she was deeply involved in debt. 
Napoleon wrote the following letter to 
Mollien on the subject :— 


Wesel, Ist November, 1811. —It is proper 
that you should send secretly for the Em- 
press Josephine’s intendant, and tell him 
confidentially that nothing will be paid in 
future until he give proof that there are no 
debts ; and as I will have no jesting on this 
matter, I shall hold him responsible. You 
will tell him that no payment will be made 
on the Ist of January without a written cer- 
tificate that there are no debts. I am in- 
formed that the expenses of this house are 
most irregular; you must, therefore, see 
this man, for it would be deplorable that 
the Empress Josephine should have debts, 
instead of laying by two millions a year as 
she ought to do. Take an opportunity of 
seeing the Empress Josephine yourself, and 
hint to her that I expect her house to be 
managed with order, and that I shall be 
supremely displeased if it be not. The 
Empress Louise has 100,000 écus (12,0001.), 
and never spends that sum ; she pays her 
bills once a week, goes without new gowns 
if that be necessary, and suffers privations 
to avoid having debts. The expenses of 
the Empress Josephine’s household ought 
not to exceed one million. If there are too 
many horses—cut them down. The Em- 
press Josephine has children and grand- 
children for whom she ought to lay by. 


Again and again Napoleon talked to 
Count Mollien about the affairs of the 
Empress Josephine, and always with 
the deepest feeling. 

Instead of the more important questions 
of public affairs — finance, etc., ete. — 
throughout this interview the emperor only 
spoke of the “finances of the Empress 
Josephine,” of the economies she could and 
ought to make, and of the example shown 
by the Empress Marie Louise, of order and 
prudence in her expenditure. ‘‘She must 
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no longer count upon me for the payment | ruin of England, but which paralyzed 
of her debts ; I have no right to do more} the commerce of France. To allay the 
than I have done for her, and the fate of | distress, Napoleon wished to compel 


her family must not rest on my head.’’ He | {he Bank of France to lend money on 
finished this interview with these words, in | j}¢ pills of solvent traders at four per 
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a smothered voice, as if he were afraid o 
being heard, although we were alone: ‘‘ Je 
suis mortel et plus qu’un autre.” 


Was it the dangers of the expedition 
to Russia, or was it, as is stated in the 
correspondence of the time, 
then first perceived the germs of the 


occasioned this strange confidence ? 


And he never after omitted inquiring into 
the results of my supervision. I was ex- 


pected to know the balance sheet as thor- | 


oughly as the revenue — in this I was well 
aided by the intendant. My task was a 
more difficult one with the empress ; her 
displeasure manifested itself more than 
once, with feminine weakness ; and on one 
occasion when rendering an account of my 
interview with her, to the emperor, he in- 
terrupted me quickly, saying, ‘‘ You should 
not have made her cry.’’ When on another 
occasion I expressed the fear that my strict- 
ness in the management of her affairs might 
prevent her continuing the pensions of three 
‘old soldiers who had been Royalists, but 
who had long wished to serve under the 
banner of Napoleon — ‘‘ Give me the names 
of these three officers,’’ he replied, ‘‘and 
tell her she must not cry.’ The three offi- 
‘cers were employed. 


We think the emperor showed strong 
feeling for his former wife. Nothing 
would be more correct than the manner 
in which he endeavored to bring the 
extravagant Josephine to the path of 
duty. The Quarterly reviewer sneers 
at Napoleon’s conduct in this painful 
affair, because he had made her shed 
bitter tears in the course of his married 
life. Be that as it may, we think the 
reader will agree with us that in the 
midst of the preparation for the dan- 
gerous Russian campaign, his anxiety 
to settle the affairs of one whom he 
still regarded with affection is a bright 
spot in the character of Napoleon. 

Count Mollien had frequently op- 
posed successfully Napoleon’s financial 
ideas. He was utterly opposed to the 
Continental system by which Napoleon 
vainly imagined he could complete the 
VOL. I. 27 
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|ous to commerce. 


| cent. 


| This was opposed by Mollien in 
|one of his masterly papers, and the 
project was withdrawn. Then Napo- 


| leon proposed to create a Mont de piété 


|to make advances on goods. Mollien 


that he told him that if the debts were not re- 


| paid, the great pawnshop would have 


malady that killed his father, which |to sell the goods, which would be ruin- 


Then, in spite of 
|the opinion of Mollien, Napoleon be- 
'gan to make advances to rotten houses, 
which ended disastrously. Napoleon 
/once said, ‘I will restore my finances 
by war.’? Mollien on hearing this pre- 
dicted the fall of the Empire. Once 
Napoleon wrote to Mollien that the 
English government was going to con- 
fiscate the French holders of British 
securities, and proposed retaliation. 
Mollien answered that he should be 
delighted if England committed such a 
blunder ; and that France might render 
the blunder more injurious by refusing 
to follow her example. The emperor, 
in spite of this opposition, had always 
treated Mollien with courtesy, but one 
day in Council Napoleon stormed at 
him respecting the expense of the 
equipments of French soldiers, and 
brought against him a charge which 
was unfounded. Count Mollien deter- 
mined to resign, and the next morning 
commenced his letter of resignation. 


I had begun my letter very early in the 
day, when a visit from Marshal Berthier 
was announced. I thought he meant to be 
beforehand with me, and that annoyed me ; 
I wished at least to secure a voluntary 
retreat. But after making some trifling 
pretext an excuse for so early a visit, he 
proceeded to say, ‘‘I found the emperor 
very agitated last evening.’’ ‘‘I can quite 
conceive it,’’ I replied. ‘‘ But,’’ said Ber- 
thier, ‘‘it was from a feeling very different 
from that which you imagine ; it was regret 
for his injustice towards you; he has 
spoken of it so often to me, that I think I 
am only doing as you would wish in repeat- 
ing it to you; it has distressed him greatly, 
and the more that he so much appreciates 
your late efforts in his service ; again yes- 
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terday he enumerated the proofs of their 
efficacy ; the funds are everywhere assured, 
and will arrive at the appointed time. I 
am sure the emperor tried to restrain his 
anger yesterday, but you know when an 
idea enters his head, whether false or true, 
it must take its course. I hope you will 
think no more about it. I have very often 
been obliged to forget similar things.’’ 


After the departure of Marshal Ber- 
thier, whose communication had been 
received with calmness and _ indiffer- 
ence, Mollien continued writing his let- 
ter of resignation, when suddenly a 
summons came from the emperor. 
Count Mollien entered the cabinet of 
Napoleon with a maintien calme et sé- 
rieux. Napoleon appeared not to notice 
this, but received him with hilarity 
and that smile of benevolence which 
only appeared in his bons moments. He 
never alluded to the subject of the 
difference, asked him to write a paper 
under his dictation, in which Mollien 
was indirectly praised: ‘‘The Trésor 
has done this, and the Trésor has done 
that.” Then he spoke of Mollien’s 
eyes, about which he had complained, 
and said : ‘* When I shall be no longer 
here you will still have cares, but you 
wili have a little more repose.’? Count 
Mollien left the cabinet of the em- 
peror convinced of the truth of that 
maxim of La Rochefoucauld, ‘‘ The 
most changeable of animals — is man.”’ 

The emperor was entirely in the 
wrong, and he knew it. A mémoire 
had been sent him which tried to prove 
that the Treasury had been extrava- 
gant in purchasing the uniforms and 
equipments for the army in 1809, but 
the writer in his statement had omitted 
to calculate the soldiers who had re- 
mained with their uniforms and equip- 
ments on the battlefields of Ratisbon, 
Essling, and Wagram. Count Beugnot 
relates a similar occurrence when Na- 
poleon arrived at Diisseldorf. In a 


discussion of the finances of the duchy 
of Berg, Napoleon was so violent that 
when he left the room, Beugnot ex- 
pected an immediate dismissal, when a 
valet de pied arrived with a message 
from the emperor asking Count Beug- 
not to dine with him. 


He could not 
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believe in the invitation, but the ser- 
vant said that the emperor had given 
it to him personally. When he arrived 
the emperor greeted him with hilarity 
and pulled his ear—a mark of great 
favor. 

Count Mollien was utterly opposed 


to Napoleon’s Spanish war, and thought 


it madness to attempt to govern a na- 
tion of ten millions of men with great 
traditions by an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men; but he states 
that, during the doubtful struggle with 
Russia and Prussia in Poland the 
Spanish government had behaved in 
the most insolent manner, evidently 
anticipating a French defeat. It is 
needless to state that Count Mollien’s 
opinion of the approaching Russian 
war was a gloomy one ; and he informs 
us that the chief generals of the army 
disapproved of the campaign. 

In Count Segur’s history of the Rus- 
sian campaign it was stated that Count 
Daru advised Napoleon to remain at 
Moscow during the winter, instead of 
retreating. This statement was denied 
by General Gourgaud, who had been 
aide-de-camp to the emperor, but Count 
Segur is quite justitied by the extract 
we give from Count Mollien’s memoirs. 
Count Daru, the only one of his minis- 
ters who accompanied Napoleon, is 
described by Mollien as a man of con- 
summate abilities, endowed with a rare 
sagacity and an extraordinary capacity 
for work, and a decided character. He 
also possessed great literary attain- 
ments, and in after years became un 
historien élégant et profond. With his 
various talents he was, in fact, a minis- 
try in himself. It must be remembered 
that when Napoleon sought the advice 
of his Council it was too late to retreat 
with safety. 


M. Daru’s opinion was, that it would be 
easy to reorganize an army which was well- 
provisioned, and which still contained a 
good many of its old soldiers ; that the Rus- 
sians would not risk an attack under these 
circumstances ; but if the army were over- 
taken in the march, by severe cold, with- 
out sufficient clothing, food, and forage, it 
would be impossible to keep the infantry in 
rank, and the cavalry would be utterly 
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destroyed, so that they would experience 
the disastrous conditions of a retreat in 
disorder, and at the same time might ex- 
pect an engagement any day, and lose more 
men from cold and exhaustion than from 
the sword of the enemy. But if, on the 
contrary, they availed themselves of the 
resources which Moscow, notwithstanding 
the fire, still offered, to repair the guns, 
remount a portion of the cavalry and artil- 
lery, and ensure to the army a good store 
of provisions, the spring was near at hand, 
and the army could then make a retreat in 
good order, without fear of being attacked. 
They were not likely to be attacked in the 
enclosures of the city, where they were 
known to be together, and therefore to be 
feared. 


Napoleon seemed at one time in- 
clined to adopt Count Daru’s advice, 
but the unanimous opinion of his gen- 
erals and his own desire to return to 
France in order to strengthen his 
armies prevailed, but still Daru’s opin- 
ion for him had its c6lé seduisant. It 
would have screened for some months 
from Europe the failure of the cam- 
paign. When Napoleon, on his arrival 
in Poland, heard of the Mallet con- 
spiracy, he said to Count Daru, ‘“Eh 
bien, do you still think it would have 
been prudent to pass the winter at 
Moscow ?”’ Lord Stanhope asked the 
Duke of Wellington his opinion of 
Count Daru’s proposal. The duke re- 
plied that it was an impossible plan, 
but that if Napoleon had stayed at 
Smolensk or Witepsk during the win- 
ter, and organized the Poles for a 
spring campaign, he would have suc- 
ceeded. This was the plan of cam- 
paign Napoleon told Marshal St. Cyr 
he intended to adopt, but he was lured 
on to his doom. Count Mollien further 
states that after his return to Paris the 
emperor frequently expressed his re- 
gret that he had not been able to fol- 
low Count Daru’s advice, which would 
have saved the army from great misfor- 
tunes. 

When Napoleon returned from Rus- 
sia the first person he seems to have 
sent for was Mollien. 


I had never until now seen Napoleon 
enter the capital other than triumphant ; 
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and, on my first interview with him I re- 
member thinking how singularly his grave 
and serious air contrasted with his for- 
tunes ; and on three or four similar occa- 
sions, to the congratulations of those about 
him, I have heard him reply : ‘‘ Nous avons 
maintenant autre chose & faire.’ It was 
not, therefore, without emotion that I en- 
tered his cabinet, and one can imagine the 
anxious curiosity with which I first re- 
garded him. Well, I have seldom found 
him so calm and serene. But I am falling 
into details which may appear puerile ; I 
mention them because they seem to me to 
add some new shades of character to the 
most variable of men. Napoleon has been 
compared to a great diamond with some 
flaw amidst a thousand facets. I wish to 
show some facets hitherto unperceived. 

Napoleon eagerly inquired after the 
health of Countess Mollien, who had 
met with a fearful accident before the 
departure of the emperor for Russia. 
The conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of pages, who were to be 
sent with good tidings to some families, 
and bad tidings with words of consola- 
tion to others, respecting relations whe 
had suffered the horrors of the retreat 
from Moscow. Afterwards Napoleon 
talked to Mollien of his hurried jour- 
ney through Europe, how he had never 
travelled in such a manner since he 
was a lieutenant of artillery ; then he 
began discoursing about the Mallet 
conspiracy, but about the disaster in 
Russia not a word. 

Count Mollien writes very little 
about the campaign of 1813, but re- 
counts the wonderful skill of Napoleon 
in reconstructing his army. He liter- 
ally worked all day and nearly all the 
night. As to the campaign of 1814, 
there is also very little to be found in 
the memoirs. 

Count Mollien at first regarded Na- 
poleon’s attempt to resume his power 
after his escape from Elba as a desper- 
ate enterprise, and lamented that the 
extraordinary man to whom he was so 
much attached would probably finish 
his career in the mountains of Dau- 
phiné. But soon the confusion and 
irresolution in the Royalist camp con- 
vinced him that Napoleon better judged 
the feelings of the French nation. 
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When the emperor arrived in Paris, 
Mollien was in the country, where he 
desired to remain, in order that he 
might not be called to take a part again 
in public affairs. The family sent two 
couriers with requests to him to return, 
and on his arrival at Paris he found 
that Napoleon had sent for him three 
times. Count Mollien entered the cab- 
inet of Napoleon with an intention to 
refuse all offers. He was received 
with open arms by the emperor, who 
embraced him, and whilst holding his 
hands said, ‘In this critical moment 
you will not refuse to resume your 
place in the ministry.’’ Before an- 
swering him he made some remarks on 
his miraculous return. ‘ Mon cher,”’ 
answered Napoleon, “le temps des 
compliments est passé ; ils m’ont laissé 


arriver comme ils les ont laissé partir.’’’ 


Napoleon talked about other matters, 
of the approaching arrival of Marie 
Louise and the little King of Rome, 
and added some remarks on l’esprit de 
famille in the house of Austria. Fi- 
nally. Count Mollien found it impos- 
sible to resist the affectionate language 
of Napoleon in urging him to resume 
his post. Napoleon had shown in his 
miraculous expedition from Cannes 
the same boundless activity as he had 
displayed in his marvellous campaign 
in 1814. But on his arrival in Paris 
his difficulties seemed insurmountable. 
Napoleon, in the garb of a constitu- 
tional monarch, was in a very different 
situation from the despot in imperial 
robes. Count Mollien found, for the 
first time une espéce de lassitude, and a 
want of self-confidence which was un- 
usual. He no longer was indefatigable 
in his work. After a few hours’ labor 
he would find no other moyen de repos 
than in private conversations with 
those of his ministers who were the 
most independent, and had not yielded 
entirely to his fascinations. Count 
Mollien was therefore often the recip- 
ient of the confidences of the anxious 
emperor. 

Marshal Berthier, although loaded 
with honors by Napoleon, had forsaken 
him in his disasters, and had warmly 
espoused the cause of the Bourbons. 
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He had much regretted not finding Maré- 
chal Berthier, whom he had created Prince 
of Neuchatel, afterwards de Wagram, etc., 
etc., at Paris ; he frequently spoke of him 
as the best of major generals — saying that 
better than any one he understood his 
projects, and made them better understood 
by the chief of the corps to whom he trans- 
mitted them. His regret was unaccom- 
panied by any expression of reproach or 
complaint, but he happened one day to say, 
smiling at the same time, ‘“‘I wish I could 
see Berthier again in the uniform of Cap- 
tain of the Guards of Louis X VIII.” 


The Duke of Wellington relates that 
he heard “that at Waterloo, Napoleon 
asked Soult whether he had taken care 
to send his order to Grouchy. Soult 
answered that he had sent an officer, 
upon which Napoleon exclaimed, ‘¢ Un 
officier! Ah, mon pauvre Berthier, 
s'il avait été ici il en aurait envoyé 
vingt.”’ 

Talleyrand had not only deserted the 
emperor, but had betrayed France in 
1814, by sending M. de Vitrolles to 
urge on the march to Paris of the in- 
vading coalition. Nothing, we think, 
shows how well Napoleon knew the 
precarious position he was reduced to 
than his conversation with Mollien 
about his bitterest enemy. 


Amongst all the persons with whom Na- 
poleon had frequent intercourse M. de Tal- 
leyrand was the one whose presence he 
would have most desired during the ‘‘ hun- 
dred days ;’’ the one whose name most 
frequently occurred in his conversation, 
and, I may say, the person he most re- 
gretted. He said of him, ‘‘ No one under- 
stood this age better, or knew more of the 
world and people of all classes. He left 
me, or rather I left him, but he will have 
remembered my farewell in 1814.” An- 
other time he said, ‘‘ We were not always 
of the same opinion, Talleyrand and I, but 
more than once he has advised me well.”’ 
Some attempts were afterwards made to 
persuade M. de Talleyrand, who was then 
at Vienna, to return to Paris, but even had 
he consented to do so, all his talents, great 
as they were, would not have changed the 
issue and the consequences of the battle of 
Waterloo. 


The overture to Talleyrand was 
made by his intimate friend, the cele- 
brated Montrond, who was sent on a 
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secret mission to Vienna in order to 
facilitate the return of the empress 
and the little King of Rome. Marie 
Louise, who was then engaged in a 
disgraceful intrigue with Count Neip- 
perg, did not wish to return even if the 
court of Vienna had allowed it, and 
after Napoleon’s exile to St. Helena 
she said, ‘“‘The Duke of Wellington 
little knows the service he has done 
me in winning the battle of Waterloo.”’ 
The Duke of Wellington relates the 
anecdote, and adds, ‘“‘ The fact is she 
was then with child by Neipperg ; and 
if Napoleon had prevailed she would 
have had to return to him in that 
state.’’ 

According to Mollien Napoleon was 
so devoted to his son that it roused 
the jealousy of Marie Louise. The 
Austrian government was afraid that 
some attempt would be made to rescue 
the boy from its clutches. All the 
French part of the household were dis- 
missed (some of them had cried out 
Vive ’ Empereur on hearing of his ar- 
rival at Cannes. The poor little boy 
wept bitterly at parting with his gov- 
erness, Madame de Montesquiou, who 
had never left him since his birth. 
Every moment he was calling out for 
his mother, ‘‘ Mama Quiou.’’? When 
Meneval, who had been the confiden- 
tial adviser of Marie Louise, left for 
Paris, he asked the little king whether 
he had any message for his father. 
The child cast a suspicious look at his 
new Austrian entourage, and retreated 
to the end of the room. Meneval fol- 
lowed him, when the boy said in a low 
voice, ‘* Monsieur Méva vous lui direz 
que je Vaime toujours bien.’? When 
he grew up he worshipped the memory 
of his father, and for that reason never 
liked his mother. Prince Esterhazy 
told Mr. Greville that the Duke of 
Reichstadt, as he was then called, was 
pétri @ambition, and that when he 
heard of the July revolution he said, 
‘*Why was I not there to take my 
chance ?”’ Day and night he pored 
over the history of his father’s glorious 
career. He shone at the head of his 
regiment and acquired the hereditary 
art of ingratiating himself with his sol- 
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diers. He was to make his first ap- 
pearance, said Prince Esterhazy, at a 
ball at Lady Cowley’s, and was burning 
with impatience to dance and flirt with 
the beauties he had admired in the 
Prater. He went, but there he met 
two French marshals —Marmont and 
Maison. He had no eyes and ears but 
for them ; from nine in the evening to 
five the next morning he conversed 
with them without ceasing about his 
father. He died of a premature decay 
brought on by over-exertion and over- 
excitement. How the young eagle 
must have fretted in his gilded cage ! 

The concluding remarks by Count 
Mollien about Napoleon show deep 
feeling and attachment to his former 
master. As to his remarks about 
France, we always remember the fine 
saying of Windham respecting her 
power: ‘ France is always falling over 
like a tumbler pigeon, but how rapidly 
she resumes her flight!’ In 1870 her 
end seemed approaching, but that was 
not to be. With her reconstructed 
army, her great navy, and above all, 
her wealth, which enables her to sup- 
port this strain on her finances, she is 
now one of the strongest, if not the 
strongest of Continental nations. All 
that is wanted is the man. France 
found him in 1799; will she find him 
in 1894 ? 


In the immense work of Napoleon all was 
not made to survive him; the world and 
even France, which he had made too for- 
midable, must recoil before some portion of 
his inheritance. His rapid passage over 
the globe has left traces which can never 
be effaced. No period of our history has 
attested so strongly the acts of courage, 
the efforts and the sacrifices of which 
France is capable as these fourteen years of 
his reign ; or the power which enthusiasm 
for a great man can exercise over a people. 


| Napoleon made mistakes, no doubt, per- 


haps more than any one, and I have 
lamented them more than any one, from 
my desire that my admiration and regard 
for him should be unalloyed. 


Count Mollien was offered office by 
the Bourbons, but declined. After- 
wards, he was placed by Louis XVIII. 
in the Chamber of Peers, where he 
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met his old friends, and made some 
masterly speeches on finance, which 
are to be found in these volumes. We 
have been glad to be able to supple- 
ment the extracts from the Quarterly 
Review. Buta great part of the book 
is on financial subjects that can only be 
reviewed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. ‘* Historicus’’ is the only 
man who could do justice to these vol- 
umes. We should like to know what 
he thinks of this maxim of Mollien : 
‘Public credit only begins with the 
respect of government for every spe- 
cies of private property.”’ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF MARGREDEL : 


BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A 


FIFESHIRE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THERE used to be a little boy of my 
acquaintance in this same town of 
Kirkcaldy who, in his bed in the dark 
attics near the stars, never was afraid 
or lonely so long as the noises of the 
street echoed among the rafters. He 
felt that no harm could come to him 
when so many men were happy or busy 
together beneath his windows. And 
folks older than he have made the same 
mistake. 

Beatrix did, for example, when she 
failed to see — possibly she was consti- 
tuted so that she could not see — be- 
neath the surface of men and manners, 
to recognize the common hopes and 
passions in human beings which pre- 
vent them being mere liveried ser- 
vants, this one of rank, that one of 
poverty, another of intellect. Her dis- 
gust at 

The steir, strabush, and strife 


of this little burgh town was unre- 
lieved by any thought of the eternal 
joys and woes beneath. Quick to see 
the rather countrified manners of Wull 
Oliphant, she never gauged his worth, 
though it was more sterling than she 
was likely again to have the refusal 
of. But that was her business — and 
Wull’s. 
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He was possessed by a strong and 
honest and very determined passion, 
and its crisis approached with Beatrix’s 
departure. Once or twice since her 
display of coldness he had contemplated 
declaring himself in writing. He had 
elaborate periods at his tongue’s tip — 
refined in those chimney-gazing rev- 
eries on the west wall—and had put 
pen to papereven. But, like a simple- 
minded town councillor all the world 
over, he had no small opinion of his 
powers of eloquence, and so he awaited 
the tongue’s opportunity. 

It had not come by the day before 
her departure ; but he had hopes that 
it would that night at the Citizens’ 
Ball, the red-letter event of the season, 
at which Beatrix had consented to 
shine. The gaiety of the town’s society 
was to be eclipsed the following fore- 
noon, when she took her seat in the 
royal mail. 

I think I see that tall, handsome fig- 
ure among his ships that day, stum- 
bling faithfully through his duties, with 
Beatrix, Beatrix, Beatrix drumming in 
his head. As the afternoon wore on, 
the strain caused some heart-sinking. 
What if, after all, he were not able to 
pour into her ears those expressions of 
love which he had framed, and imag- 
ined he could repeat in the rapture of 
her presence ? With that fear possess- 
ing him, so that the ships’ masts went 
round like the key-hole of the bailie’s 
door, he went home and penned this 
epistle, addressed, with many flour- 
ishes, ‘‘To Mistress Beatrix Morley, 
at Bailie Malcolm’s : *? — 


** DEAR MADAM, —Pardon the lib- 
erty I take in addressing you, <Ac- 
knowledging the sincerity and Ardor of 
a Passion thy Amiable Perfections has 
inclined me with, Which flame being 
so strongly animated by that affability 
and Sweetness of temper, that Graceful 
Mien and Deportment, and above all 
that unparalleled and captivating love- 
liness and Beauty which thou art pos- 
sessed of, has so inextricably atiached 
my Affections for Thee, that in Thy 
Power Depends all my Destiny either 
to infinite happiness or endless Misery 
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and Solitude. The reason of my pen- 
ning this was, being afraid of not meet- 
ing a favorable opportunity to express 
my sentiments in a verbal declaration. 
In hopes that this will meet with the 
desired Reception, is the earnest | 
Prayer of, Dear Madam, Your faithful | 
and Sincere Swain, 

‘¢ WILLIAM OLIPHANT.” 


This amorous epistle, duly copied, 
and sealed with his black seal, — and if 
impressed with his lips also, where is 
the man has the right to laugh at the 
folly ?— was delivered at Bailie Mal- 
colm’s. The servant who took it in 
was so overcome at the moment with 
the glories of Beatrix’s wardrobe that 
she forgot all about it, and thus it lay 
unnoticed while the party from the 
bailie’s walked, with their maids in at- 
tendance, the narrow, unpaved foot- 
path to the Tolbooth. They had to 
pick their steps among the pools of 
water, in which danced the flickering 
reflections of the Tolbooth Hall, turned 
for the nonce into a ball-room. At the 
foot of the stairs Trickie Morton, in 
cocked hat and breeches, and looking 
terrible with his halbert, announced 
them with a ‘‘ Mak’ room for the bai- 
lie’s leddies!”’ and as they mounted, 
the urchins laid dirty fingers on their 
cloaks, as if there was virtue in touch- 
ing beauty’s covering without Trickie 
observing them. 

When Wull entered a little later, his 
eyes went out instantly, and yet tim- 
idly, to the top of the room where Bea- 
trix sat. If he expected in return, a 
shy, shrinking glance in his direction, 
he was disappointed. Beatrix looked 
very calm in her loveliness, which out- 
shone all the beauty Kirkcaldy could 
muster, and at the sight of her his love 
and desire welled up in his heart. 
Only, her manner, when he ventured | 
to approach her, showed no change. 
There was nothing in her greeting to 
indicate how she had received his let- 
ter. There was certainly no reciprocity 
of his nervousness and timidity, such 
as she ought to have shown, he thought, | 
in shaking the hand that had sub- 
scribed him her faithful and sincere 





swain. And so the big, honest, simple- 
minded merchant danced his dances, 
and felt very puzzled and unhappy 
through them all. 

Then he overheard Kate remark that 
Beatrix was leaving the next morn- 
ing. It seemed to him that he looked 
towards the most radiant corner, and 
that Beatrix sat init alone. He walked 
up to her. 

‘“*You leave to-morrow,” he said ; 
and she smiled a reply, with a lurking 
anticipation in her eyes. 

*¢ And what’s my answer ?”’ he went 
on abruptly, being annoyed. 

She caught the tone and banished 
the smile. But he was bending over 
her. 

‘¢ Beatrix, it’s all true that I wrote 
ye. I love you.” 

She looked around in vexation, then 
dropped her fan. ‘‘ Pick it up, stupid,”’ 
she said; and as he stooped to obey, 
while the pain of her words stounded 
to his. heart, she rose and would have 
swept across the room to her cous- 
ins. 

But her way was barred. A sudden 
commotion had arisen, and from the 
doorway sounded shouts and the stamp- 
ing of feet. The ladies fell back 
in affright, and instinctively Beatrix 
shrank to Wull’s side. 

With her close to him, the infatua- 
tion gained the upper hand. 

“It’s nothing,’ he said reassur- 
ingly. ‘* Nothing but some prisoner. 
They’!l be bringing him to the lock- 
up.” 

As he spoke, a struggling, swearing, 
kicking piece of humanity was being 
dragged across the floor to the cells. 
The dancers chattered and laughed in 
the middle of the floor again. 

Wull, still close to her, went on 


| persistently, but in the same gentle 


tones :— 

“Is that my answer, Beatrix? I 
surely merited a kinder one, even if it 
wasn‘t the one I hoped for.’’ 

There was something so grave and 
dignified in his words that he appeared 
in her eyes in a new light. 

The bailie was crossing the floor to 
where they stood. 
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“IT didn’t mean what I said,” she 
whispered to Wull, looking up. The 
gawky young Scotsman had touched 
her womanliness into life. 

“IT did mean—to say—no,’’ she 
went on eagerly, seeing the light of 
hope in his eyes ; ‘* but not — not — not 
that way.” 

‘““Tt’s Rab the smuggler,” said the 
bailie, at their side now. ‘* Were ye 
feared, Beatrix? You look struck all 
of a heap.” 

He turned to Wull. 

‘The men that cotch ’m are at the 
door. Gang and see them.” 

He gave his arm to Beatrix. “I'll 
keep her for you till you come back.”’ 
And Wull left. 

‘*1’m not so young as I was once, or 
I would be substitute for naebody,’’ 
the bailie said, by way of a compliment. 
*“*T canna ask you to dance. It’s like 
sounding a peerie when I get on the 
floor. I go bumming round till I bump 
against something.” 

Beatrix did not know what a peerie 
was ; but the bailie did not leave you in 
doubt when he meant to be facetious, 
and she laughed with him. 

Yet she was in no laughing mood. 
She must not look William in the face 
again that night, and to-morrow she 
would be gone. She gave a sigh of 
relief. Not that she feared his per- 
sistence. 

The last glimpse of him she had got 
was when the flush of pain swept 
across his face as the bailie said, ‘ I'll 
keep her for you till you come back.”’ 
She could trust to his accepting his an- 
swer. Rather, she felt that he took 
it better than she had given it; and 
therefore she was ashamed and uncom- 
fortable, and therefore, also, in the 
argument of her life, ready to escape 
the discomfort. 

“JT did get a fright with all that 
noise,’”’ she said, turning to her com- 
panion. ‘I wish you would take me 
home. Don’t tell the girls —let them 
have their dance. The being alone 
will put me all right.”’ 

By the time Wull returned, she was 
in her own room, with his letter in her 
hand, the seal unbroken. Something 
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said to her, ‘*‘ You think well of him 
now. You will not think so well of 
him if you read this letter.”” It was 
really with a better instinct than usu- 
ally ruled her that she flung it, unread, 
into the fire. 

Wull spent half the night far out on 
the sands. Backward and forward on 
a long stretch he might have been seen 
in the moonlight —the incoming tide 
warning him nearer the town as it 
washed about his feet. Wounded love 
and pride lapped his consciousness, 
like the waves breaking monotonously 
on his ears. 

Most people float on life’s tide like 
boats moored in a quiet bay. They 
scarce know how they have got hold of 
principles that are good serviceable 
stakes, or how strong are the chains 
which habit has been forging. When 
the storm comes, they are surprised 
themselves to find how fast they hold. 

All night long Wull pulled at the 
chains. There was a terrible jabble of 
emotions, and it seemed to him he 
must be washed out to sea. But there 
never was any real danger. He held 
fast. 

Even next morning he felt better, 
when he awoke to a clear, almost busi- 
ness-like recognition that his dream 
was over. 

When he went down to the break- 
fast-room, Marjory was there awaiting 
him. 

‘““T had a veesit from Rab Hether- 
wick last nicht,’’ she told him. ‘ Mis- 
tress Douglas has gotten a laddie.”’ 

Wull had heard this, as she knew ; 
for Rab Hetherwick had brought the 
news ten days before, and he and Mar- 
jory had talked of it. But Wull’s mind 
was running on Beatrix, and he thought 
that Marjory, after her fashion, was 
leading up to the same subject. 

‘“‘Your news are nane the waur 0’ 
being old,” he answered. 

‘¢The laddie’s doing weel,”’? she went 
on, not heeding, ‘“‘and so was the 
mither till she met wi’ an accident. 
If she recover, the doctor says, she 
maun be a cripple a’ her days ;”’ and 
she told him Rab’s confused story, 
which the reader knows already. 
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“They’ve had a quarrel, — Maister | 
Douglas and she, —Thrift says,’ she 
added. 

“But I thought Thrift said she 
fell?’ asked Wull, unable to miss the 
drift of the last words. 

**She’s boot to say’t. But it tak’s 
nae skill to read ayont the tongue, 
Thrift says as weel. Hoo cud she play 
sic a dunt on her ain drawin’-room 
flair ? ” 

‘“D’ye think I'll sit and listen to 
tales like that ?’’? Wull cried in vexa- 
tion, pushing his plate and cup from 
him. 

‘*' No’ mair nor mysel’, Maister Wil- 
lum,’’ said Marjory, ignoring his re- 
buke. ‘* Aince I heard his clash, I 
sent him awa’, quick enough.”? If she 
meant that she didn’t let him go until 
she had heard all he had to tell, she 
was right, certainly. ‘‘ But,’ she went 
on, ‘‘ he’s to let me ken if the leddy 
gets waur.”’ 

Wull had risen and leaned upon the 
oaken window-frame, looking down on 
the busy street. It was a frosty morn- 
ing. Everything looked so ordinary, 
so commonplace, so exactly as on any 
morning. Grain-carts rumbled past. 
In front of their windows the shop- 
keepers were busily scraping the snow 
that had fallen over night ; a few late 
ones, looking cold and conscious, were 
only removing their shutters. As he 
stood, the tooting of the guard’s horn 
sounded on the air; the next minute 
the mail-coach rounded the sharp bend 
of the street, and careered westwards. 
The sight sent a pang to Wull’s heart. 
Beatrix was to join that coach ; then 
she would be gone forever. Well, that 
dream was over. And to take its place 
was the old grief of years, drowned in 
the ecstasy of the past weeks, and now 
returned with Marjory’s words. As 
yet, the old sorrow was easier to bear 
than the present chagrin. It was a 
reason why it was better that Beatrix 
had rejected him. With which little 
sop he tried to satisfy his wounded 
pride. . 

But Jean Oliphant a cripple, dying — 
already dead, it might be! There was 





no cure for that old family sore. 


‘Come and tak’ your breakfast,’’ 
said Marjory coaxingly at his elbow. 
‘¢'You’re as white’s a sheet,’’ she add- 
ed, as he turned to her. 


**O Marjory,”’ he said, looking down. 


into her face, ‘‘you ken better nor 
think Dug needed to hurt her.”’ 
The descent to melodrama is easy in 


life as in literature. There was a touch. 


of it in his next words : — 
‘¢ Each ane must dree his weird.’’ 
But Marjory had long identified her- 
self with the troubles of her master’s 


house, and she knew the depths from. 


which his appeal came. 


‘¢ My poor man!’ was all she could 


say, as if she had been speaking to a. 


child ; ‘‘ and oors is a sair ane.” 

The Malcolm girls spoke out bitterly, 
of course, about their cousin’s conduct 
to Wull. Their father, to their indig- 
nation, did not join them in their 
strong speaking. Men, when appealed 
to in such a case, may not sneer at 
the woman ; but they are pretty cer- 
tain to laugh at the man. Almost al- 
ways in middle-aged men there is a 
flavor of cynicism which acts as an ex- 
cellent antidote to sentimentalism. 

The bailie contented himself with 
saying : — 

“It’s maybe just as well she’s awa’. 
It’s an ill browst they’ve aye made that 
married an Oliphant.” 

Therein he did no more than reflect 
the opinion of the coffee-room, which 
the news from Eden Braes and Wull’s 
disappointment (the gossips knew 
everything that went on) had caused to 
crop up afresh. He could not quite 
abstain from magnifying his own im- 
portance through Beatrix, and let fall 
hints to his cronies about the ‘ big 
marriage’? she was going to make. 
And these boasts, reaching Wull’s 
ears, brought with them some ease, if 
not exactly comfort. 

Meanwhile Rab Hetherwick brought 
regular news of Thrift’s mistress, 
until Jean was able, with what results 
we have seen, to entertain her hus- 
band’s guests. By that time things 
were jogging on in much their old way 


in the little town. So it seemed to- 


Wull. They had not changed, indeed, 
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because love’s dream had flashed across 
his grey sky only to leave it greyer. 
Why should they ? The world goes on 
its way, heedless of the waning or the 
rising of bright stars. Yet everywhere 
hearts leap and grow -heavy. Wull, 
you see, was like the little boy I told 
you of, who could not believe that any- 
thing unusual could happen to him, 
without his fellow-men changing their 
ways with his. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SEVEN years have gone past —time 
enough for a grand passion to recover. 
Time enough, even, to allow of its 
laughing at itself in its sleeve, as when, 
for example, it bows deeply to Beatrix 
when she returns—on a gentleman’s 
arm this time —and justifying Provi- 
dence, which sent wounds to its pride, 
so sufficiently healed now that an inter- 
change of snuff-boxes with the lady’s 
husband does not make them even ten- 
der. ‘A pleasant, affable gentleman, 
the owner of the snuff-box, but not 
what you would call brilliant, and not 
at all courtly,”’ says the decrepit Grand 
Passion, rejected for want of manners, 
remember. ‘Not gquite——” But 
there! The standard of comparison is 
ridiculously high. 

The fever quite gone, beyond the 
danger of a relapse, we are not likely 
to take it again; and in the thought 
there is some -consolation for a pock-pit 
it has left ‘here and there. Still, it has 
made a difference. We look to our 
boot-soles more carefully, and put flan- 
nel next our skin as certainly as the 
autumn fair falls, and require our 
night-cap— with the lemon carefully 
measured — more regularly, and enjoy 
it more. When love’s fever is over we 
think less highly of self, but see all the 
more reason for taking care of it. We 
no longer spell life with a woman’s 
name ; but we spell many other things 
into it,—creature comforts, money, 
habits that have become pleasures with 
repetition ; oftener, perhaps, than we 
think, the fear of death. 

To some such condition 
reach during these seven years. 


did Wull 
His 


fever, gone past the danger of relapse, 
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left its tempering effects on his charac- 
ter, on his habitude, in an aging before 
its time, a firmer settlement in busi- 
ness, a hugging of life just when there 
had vanished from it the glamour which 
made it worth the living. 

For a man of thirty odds this was, in 
any case, a sad state of matters. Hap- 
pily, being the result of circumstances, 
and not of any depravity, it was not 
past remedy. At the end of the seven 
years came a new lease of life and 
love and interests ; and it was Marjory 
Bain, the old housekeeper, who brought 
it about. 

Marjory, like most of her class, was 
a saving body, and had a respectable 
nest-egg laid up against the hazards of 
old age. That, as long as an Oliphant 
lived, a crust to eat and a roof above 
her head were secured, she knew well. 
But it was against the spirit of Scots- 
women in her position to be dependent 
on their masters; besides, frugality 
was a virtue. Consequently, when 
Marjory was laid past from active 
service, and felt that her days were 
numbered, the disposition of her little 
effects began to worry her. She had 
nieces who kept a toy-shop in a neigh- 
boring town; they were to share her 
savings. To gossips and acquaint- 
ances legacies of numerous trifles were 
to be left. But as she sat through the 
long days, by the kitchen window, — 
she could move about but little now, — 
looking out on the garden, and the 
church and churchyard beyond, and 
her little estate there, as she used to 
say, she had other thoughts as well. 
There were heavy memories of both 
happy and sad times in the family 
since she had entered its service. Na- 
ture has strange ways. Have you ever 
noticed the level rays of the afternoon 
sun feel their way to your heart, and 
soften it, if it needed softening, or 
make it tender if it had grown selfish 
in the heat of the day? And has not 
the afternoon of life, the quiet, sunny 
afternoon before the twilight falls, a 
mellowing influence on the soul that 
has soon to face the darkness? As 
Marjory sat there, at any rate, there 
stole into her mind the thought, and 
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then the fearful hope, that her little 
affairs might be the means of bringing 
the sons of the family together. 

When winter came she took to her 
bed. She had every attention, but 
there is no cure save one for age. 
Willy treated her as he might have 
treated an aunt or an elder sister, visit- 
ing her room each morning, and when 
he returned from business each after- 
noon. With his cheery ‘“‘ How d’ye 
feel thi’? day ?”’ he raised her spirits, 
even when her reply was, ‘I’m 
growin’ weary.” 

‘* Nonsense, woman !”’ he would say. 
** A’s no’ tint that’s in hazard. The 
house’s no’ in ashes when the lum’s 
afire. We'll ha’e ye but the kitchen 
afore long.”’ 

One morning she said to him, — 

‘““You’ve been kind, kind to me. 

I’m maist ashamed to ask another fa- 
vor.”” : 
He kept her hand in his, and, draw- 
ing a chair to the bedside, sat down 
beside her. The action belied his 
cheery words. 

She told him of all her wishes : about 
her burial, and her trinkets, and her 
will lying in the desk at her head. 
Then, with a trembling, fearful look in 
her eyes, she watched the effect of the 
grand coup —the first strategy, the last 
charity of the seventy years which had 
brought her to her bed at last. 

‘I’ve made you and Maister Doug- 
las my trustees. Could I no’ set eyes 
on him afore I dee ?” 

For a second habit guided him, and 
he looked, indifferently yet searchingly, 
into her eyes, like a man accustomed 
to level his wits with other men every 
day of his life. The next, all the arti- 
fice of her love lay bare for him. 
There was a lump in his throat, for 
the first time for many a day, as he 
said the word and gave her hand the 
pressure that told her that her hope 
was his. 

But would Douglas come? Her 
message was away to him with Rab 
Hetherwick. She knew that he might 
not come; that, even if he did, it 
could not be for a day ortwo. Yet the 
carrier was not half-way on the road to 





Eden Braes when her ears watched for 
the well-known step that had been ab- 
sent on the stair so long. 

‘‘I’m expectin’ Maister Douglas 
from Eden Braes to see me, ane 0’ 
they days,’’ she told the maid who had 
been called in, when she grew feeble, 
to assist in the household work. She 
said, “I’m expectin’ Douglas,” as if 
she spoke of an_ every-day event. 
What girl brought up as this one was, 
within sight of the ships’ masts at the 
pier, had not heard of Douglas Oli- 
phant—of his good looks, which he 
carried like the Prince of Darkness, of 
all his story? Therefore, she lied to 
the maid with trembling words, and 
gave her instructions what she was to 
do when he came, if he did come : to 
hold open the door, as to her master, 
and send him to Marjory’s room. He 
had not forgotten the way to Marjory’s 
room, surely. 

Then she lay back in her bed and 
listened for the coming of a reconcilia- 
tion. And even as she lay and lis- 
tened, another heart in Eden Braes, 
crippled and well-nigh breaking, trem- 
blingly followed Douglas as he rode 
along the frosty highway to the sea. 
Was the dark cloud about to show its 
silver lining now? It had been dark, 
surely at its darkest, a few nights ago, 
when Jean bared her bleeding heart to 
Douglas. But to-day he had told her 
of Rab’s message; and she had the 
woman’s wit to be silent as he rode 
forth to obey it, and, in patience, waited 
the dawn. 

From here and there, as he rode be- 
tween the hedgerows on the hill above 
Kirkealdy, Douglas caught a peep of 
the grey walls, and the small, deep 
windows in them, of his old home. 
The real thing lacks the color of the 
thing hoped for ; the old house seemed 
to have no special welcome for him. 
When he had stabled his horse, and 
walked eastwards, he met none of his 
old friends. A new generation had 
grown up, and did not seem to recog- 
nize him, though many of them looked 
hard. He had recollections of one 
such walk years ago. Perhaps he felt 
it hard that always it should be he who 
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returned after long absence. And then 
—that dark bend in the stair. He 
mounted the steps quickly after that 
ugly recollection. Evidently Marjory 
heard him, for the maid had the door 
open in a second, so that he scarce 
seemed to have knocked for admission 
to his old home, but was sent directly 
to Marjory’s room. Instinctively he 
carried his hat and whip with him 
there. 

Marjory’s heart went out to the first- 
born as soon as he darkened the door- 
way. When he laid his hand kindly on 
the thin, shrivelled one on the cover- 
lid, she would fain have drawn the 
handsome face closer to her for one 
long look at it ; but she restrained her 
feelings that she might spare his. 

“Tak’ a chair,’’ she said, with the 
instinct of a servant. The next min- 
ute she added, ‘‘ This is my corner in 
the hoose, whaur I may entertain.” 
Thus she restrained her love from 
striking home in reproach. Once only 
she unsheathed it. 

“‘Forby twa or three bit things to 
my acquaintance, my a’ gangs to my 
ain friends. Ah! Maister Douglas, 
I’ve lived a while in the warld, and 
I’ve learned there’s nane sae near as 
yer ain kin after a’. I want you,” she 
went on, “‘you and Maister Willy, to 
be trustees o’ my bawbees. Ye’ll no 
conter me in that ?” 

‘“No, no, Marjory; Wull and I'll 
manage.”’ 

She could have cried for very joy. 

‘‘ There’s some refreshment for you 
in the dining-room. Here, Maggie !” 

The girl came at her call, half afraid 
to lift her eyes to face this wicked hero 
of a dozen fireside tales. The shapely 
legs, encased in buckskin and polished 
top-boots, sprawling across the floor as 
he leant over Marjory’s bed — these 
she saw first, and they were indicative 
to her untutored mind of handsome 
profligacy. 

‘*Tak’ Maister Douglas to his ain 
room,”’ Marjory said, as if she had not 
primed the girl for that message. ‘ We 
ken ’t as your room still,’ she said, 
looking at Douglas, and smiling. 

And there, as she had said, was his 





room, even as he had left it. The old 
prints were on the wall, the black-letter 
volumes of plays on the shelf, the 
stag’s horns above the fireplace, flanked 
with the rusty naval swords, about 
which the aroma of bloodshed and ro- 
mance still hung. 

When he had washed, he came to 
the dining-room and sat down to eat. 
While there a step sounded on the 
stair, and passed the door to the 
kitchen. He knew that it was Wull’s 
step; and Marjory recognized it, of 
course, and picked up Douglas’s whip, 
as Wull entered, and waved it above 
her head, like a child, with tears in her 
eyes. 

Wull grew red, and then pale. 

‘“*He’s at his meat in the dining- 
room, waitin’? you. Gang in an’ see 
him. Oh, he’s a braw, braw man.”’ 

But Wull had gone. She heard the 
dining-room door open, and Wull’s 
voice, shakily, ‘*‘ Dug.”? Then the door 
closed on the reconciliation, and we 
may keep it closed. 


Spring in the air, spring in the 
hedgerows, spring in the blackbird’s 
song, spring in Wull’s heart, as two 
months later he rode into Eden Braes. 
In the steading stood a boy and a girl 
—the girl a fair red-and-white beauty 
already. Here, evidently, were his 
nephew and niece. 

He led up his horse to where they 
stood, and addressing the boy, said :— 

‘¢ Who are you, little man ?” 

‘“*T’m de laird of all de byres, and 
Jean’s de laird of all de cows.” 

Wull looked laughingly from the little 
fellow to his sister. 

‘¢ And this is Jean, I suppose ?”’ he 
said. 

** And who’s you?” the boy asked, 
nodding. 

‘* My name’s the same as yours, if E 
mistake na,’? Wull answered. ‘I’m 
called Willy Oliphant.” 

‘‘Here’s the other Willy,’’ cried the 
boy, running up to Jean, and clapping 
his hands. 

Then she addressed him : — 

‘‘Father’s hunting, and won’t be 
home till dark. But mamma’s in the 
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house. She’s always in the house,” 
she added sadly. ‘I'll take you to 
her.” 


Already her brother was leading the 
way to the stable. 

**Come and see my doos,”’ he cried. 

‘* Afterwards. We'll see your doos 
by and by,’ Wull said, stroking the 
fair hair. 

When he had stabled his horse, they 
took him indoors. 
steps mixing with a heavier one, and 
with a bright flash of recognition knew 
that it was Wull’s. 


She never felt the cruelty of her 


accident more than now, when she 
could not go to meet him. Her chil- 
dren led him to her, and she kept his 
hand in hers a minute as she looked at 
him. Then, with the least possible 
tremor, she said : — 


‘* You’re not changed ae bit, Willy.”?| to grant him his wish now. 


** And you ?’’ was the natural se- 
quence of his thoughts. With a touch 
of that loutishness which Beatrix 
scorned, he kept looking at her with 
his great round eyes. 

‘*- You mustn’t stare at my grey hairs 
in that way, Wull. You’re not a lady’s 
man, — that’s clear.”’ 

She was the old Jean. 

Then they fell to speak of the seed- 
time, and the play of the season, but 
never a word of their years of winter 
or of the new spring that was budding. 
At length Wull said, anxious to get out 
to the fresh air for a little :— 

**T’ll go out and see Willy’s doos. I 
promised to do so as soon as I had 
shaken hands.”’ 

And she bade her little girl run out 
with them—so that she might get a 
‘*¢ good long think,’’ as she said to her- 
self. 

The Sturm und Drang period seemed 
passed in the lives of the three people 
who sat round the fire when the chil- 
dren had gone to bed. They sat close 


over the coals, as the habit is at the! miles distant. 
end of the night or at the end of the 
winter ; the two men, a little aimless, 
not having their pipes in Jean’s room, 
and Wull not able to keep his eyes off 
her grey hair. 

‘*No word of a new housekeeper 


Jean heard their 
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(down bye, Wull?” she said once, 
when she caught his glance. 

‘*Marjory’s very frail,” he replied. 
| ** But I can’t get a new one as long as 
| she lives.” 

“ But I meant > she said, with 
a smile, while Douglas drew in his 
sprawling feet, feeling a little uncom- 
fortable. 
| ‘Oh, I see,” said Wull. ‘ No, no ; 
/ I’m too old! I’m not a lady’s man; 
you yourself told me.” 
| Douglas wondered when. 
| ‘D’ye mind me teaching you your 
| history in the garret, Wull ?” 
| ‘Ay, fine!” he replied, bending a 
| hot face over the coals. All afternoon 
he had been comparing these grey 
locks and sad eyes with the locks and 
the eyes which he worshipped then. 
| He was half afraid that she was going 

But she 
only said, with half a laugh, half a 
sigh :— 

“Tt’s a long time since that—for 
married folks. But you’re a young 
man yet.” 

And * Heigh-ho, well-a-well,’? Wull 
said, leaning back in his chair, and 
clasping his hands’ behind his head. 
They all looked silently into the em- 
bers, and had their own thoughts. 

And then, and the next morning, 
| when she waved her hand to Wull as 
he rode out of Eden Braes, Jean felt 
happy in the thought that the winter 
was over, and the summer days had 
come. 








From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE CALDERA OF PALMA, 


OF the hundreds of able-bodied vis- 
itors who annually find their way to 





| Orotava very few cross to the island of 


| Palma, whose jagged mountain-tops 
|they see at sunset from fifty to ‘sixty 
There is every excuse 
for them, if they love comfort first of 
all and gorgeous and amazing scenery 
|only secondarily. Yet if they did but 
realize what they were foregoing! To 
my mind not the Peak of Teneriffe 
itself is so enthralling as Palma’s Cal- 


. 
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dera. According to an old legend these 
two are complements of each: other. 
The peak is the nut taken from the 
shell of the Caldera. How it crossed 
the Atlantic history does not tell us. 
But if the legend does nothing else, it 
hints at the huge size of the cavity 
known as the Caldera or Cauldron of 
Palma. The peak is savage and rude, 
and utter silence reigns around its 
cone. The Caldera is the most bewil- 
dering imaginable combination of ver- 
dure and precipices, of deathly stillness 
one moment and of stunning echoes 
the next, as the voices of its hollows 
are aroused by the crashing from its 
heights into its terraced depths. of yet 
another of the avalanches, the constant 
procession of which gives. eternal 
change to the place. It is really hard 
to keep the pen within bounds when 
writing about the Caldera. 

The island of Palma is interesting 
enough in itself. The hotels. of its 
capital, however, do not pass muster, 
They are Spanish down to the founda- 
tions. You must dine in them at the 
discomforting hour of ten A.M. and sup 
at five ; and Heaven knows what the 
fastidious guest would do if he could 
get a peep at their kitchens and culi- 
nary arrangements. It is not easy, 
moreover, for the ordinary Englishman 
to associate comfortably with the Span- 
ish persons who share with him the 
mesa redonda, the round table,.or table 
d’héte. How on earth is a plain Briton 
to know the line which divides the 
familiarity that breeds contempt from 
that excess of reserve which offends 
the pride of the Southerner — and es- 
pecially the Spaniard — almost as much 
as a buffet? The fleas, too, must be 
mentioned, as well as the bad smells 
and the somewhat undue publicity to 
which you are exposed as you lie abed 
in a room opening by unblinded win- 
dows upon the inner gallery of the 
house. 

From the prospectus of one of these 
hotels (in which we were boarded for 
3s. 4d. a day) the following lure for 
tourists may be excerpted: ‘ This 
hotel is highly recommendable for be- 
ing exceptionally clean and for its 





splendid cooking.. There is: a station- 
ary interpreter.’”’ Then God help vis- 
itors to the other Palma hotels! we 
may exclaim with truthful fervor. In- 
deed, as a matter of fact, in the vil- 
lages hotels are not. You may get a 
bed in the drawing-room of the mayor 
or in the outhouse of a miller, accord- 
ing to your introductions. The draw- 
ing-room fleas will probably prove the 
more virulent of the two classes. As 
for the food in the rural districts, hard- 
boiled eggs and puchero may be relied 
upon. No matter what the basis of 
the puchero, as an achieved dish the 
mess is nearly always palatable, though 
warmish with pimento. <A tough hen 
is also: not difficult to procure. These 
viands, with good bread, wine, some- 
times too strong for anything, and 
native cigars as strong as the wine 
complete the menu of Palma’s furnish- 
ing. 

Before climbing the mountains,. 
which rise as such a picturesque bar- 
rier between Santa Cruz (Palma’s cap- 
ital) and the interior, we made many 
excursions in the neighborhood.. There: 
is as much lava in Palma as in Tene- 
riffe, though no volcanoes that can be: 
described as active. The volcanic hills. 
near the Caldera are worth seeing, the 
auburn boulders of scoris on their 
primrose-hued: slopes contrasting well 
with the bright yellow and green.of the 
pines-that have already got a firm foot- 
ing in their sands. The last eruption: 
here was in 1677. We were favored 
with the sight of a manuscript account 
of this occurrence, which might have 
done more damage than it did. The 
lava flow towards the city was, how- 
ever, ‘“‘ so pestilential that one man was 
suffocated while looking for his goats, 
and twenty-seven of his goats: also per- 
ished.”? This lava now forms.a rugged 
black eoast-line south of the capital — 
as unpleasant a material for pedestrians 
as can be imagined. 

We also attended a_cock-fight. 
There was a good. deal more excite- 
ment over these duels between ban- 
tams than even at one of our British 
League football matches. I never saw 
persons of Spanish blood so beside: 
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themselves. One bird misbehaved 
itself —declined wholly to accept its 
antagonist’s challenge or respond to its 
owner’s earnest promptings. It had 
entered the arena with a fine blue 
silk ribbon round its game leg. But 
when the populace expressed their dis- 
gust with it, the master of the ceremo- 
nies captured it and threw it away by 
the same leg, the sharp spur of which 
seemed such a harmless menace. Of 
course, there was betting about the 
cocks. There was also a sweepstake, 
the winning number of which was 
drawn by a little boy, blindfolded, 
taken from the gallery. The recipient 
of the prize made the lad exceedingly 
happy by pitching him a peseta (10d.) 
ere he returned to his comrades. By 
the by, this scene of pleasure took 
place on Sunday, after High Mass. 
Every one nearly was present. The 
blue-blooded gentlemen who carried us 
to the amphitheatre thought much 
more of this sport than of the joys of 
mountain scrambling in the Caldera. 
The Abbé Viera, the ancient histo- 
rian of the Canaries, describes Palma 
as ‘fone of the most craggy countries 
in the world.’ It certainly would be 
hard to beat. Though only about 
twenty-five miles long by fifteen broad, 
its mountains touch a height of eighty- 
five hundred feet. The loftiest peaks 
are those which form the sides. of the 
Caldera. From their outer slopes 
yawning chasms or barrancos spread 
seawards, north, east, and west.. Tlie 
work of travelling round the island is 
thus an exceedingly toilsome series of 
ascents and descents. But the pictures 
left in the mind are enduring. Swel- 
tering in the lowest depth of a bar- 
ranco, it was superb to gaze up the rift 
at the fir-clad mountain masses of the 
interior — with spots of snow on the 
yet higher summits above, and the daz- 
zling blue Canarian sky over all. The 
spiders among the euphorbia, aloes, 
and other scrub of these defiles are, 
however, ugly great brutes; and in 
places there is a very real danger of 
slipping a few hundred feet and com- 
ing to a sudden end. 
The Caldera may be approached | 
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circuitously from the north ; or directly. 
by climbing the cordillera behind Santa - 
Cruz, and thence breaking into it by a 
pass inthe mountain barrier. Having 
plenty of time on our hands, we tried 
both ways. The first route cost us 
three days of mule-riding. Both our- 
selves and the mules were glad when it 
was over. The second route requires- 
but a single long day. We entered the 
hollow by its neck from the west. and 
from the pass full in its midst. Both 
approaches are sensational and strik- 
ing, but that from the west is incom- 
parably the more thrilling. The person 
who has made it will never forget it. 
There is nothing in Europe that so 
worthily exacts the attribute of awe- 
some. 

We started from the capital at six 
o’clock on a May morning for our in- 
troduction to the Caidera. Our host 
exerted himself vigorously to impress. 
upon.us that we had a rough time be- 
fore us. But we told him that England 
also is muy pendiente (very steep) in 
parts, and that we were not at all 
alarmed by the iook. of the mountains. 
Indeed, that were impossible — at first. 
They stood clear against the blue, with 
the pencilling of their. pines. and peaks. 
in the strongest relief. Behind us,. 
across the paler blue Atlantic streaked 
with silver lines, the Peak of Teneriffe: 
showed with its usual grace. The 
weather could not. have seemed more 
kind. And so we pushed through the- 
herd of. goats in the Santa Cruz. streets 
—each bound for the doors. of the 
householders whom. it regularly sup- 
plied with: milk — and zigzagged up the 
fine carretera, or cart-road, full of 
hope. 

At a thousand feet: or more above 
the capital we had a little plateau 
to: cross ere attacking the cordillera 
proper. The sun was already hot, and. 
it could have shone on nothing fairer 
than the deep lanes through which we 
made our way to the woods. There: 
were palm-trees on each hand and fig 
and pear trees, with a thick tangle of 
aloes, prickly pear, and homely bram- 
ble draping the sides of the lanes. 
Over and amid the latter, geraniums 
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and nasturtiums climbed in full flower, 
and lilies, violets, and a score of differ- 
ent kinds of ferns nestled in the moist 
greenery. I should have liked to have 
conveyed a section of one of these 
lanes bodily into England. They were 
almost too absorbing in their beauty, 
however —like a very elaborate mo- 
saic. 

Thence, by small barley-fields red 
‘with poppies and patches of fragrant 
beans in flower, we struck the roots of 
the mountain. Laurels as big as trees 
at the outset, with forget-me-nots in 
clusters among the moss about their 
trunks, gave place anon to the famous 
‘Canarian heath and firs and nothing 
else. It was steep climbing, but at 
Jength we stood about five thousand 
feet over the capital, and tried to peer 
down upon it. A hopeless task, how- 
ever, for we were by this time deep in 
the clouds, with a tearing wind about 
us that made as much noise against the 
rocks and bleached tree-trunks as a 
stormy sea on an iron-bound coast. 
‘The wind almost blew us over the 
watershed and on to the western slopes 
of the cordillera, where all was sud- 
denly peaceful and bright, and whence 
the fertile plain of Argual and Los 
Llanos was precisely mapped out, with 
the volcanic pimples of Tocade and its 
neighbors glowing coral color in the 
‘sun to the south. Our guides had hur- 
ried furiously up the windward side, 
and now they required a rest. They 
had picked up a ragamuffin of a fellow 
en route, who diverted them much with 
his funny stories. He shared the 
luncheon with us. And afterwards, 
without ceremony, when we were light- 
ing our cigars, the chief guide said to 
us, ‘‘Have the kindness to give this 
caballero a cigar.” We laughed, and 
did so. It is policy in Spanish coun- 
tries to humor your guide, even though 
your innate amiability is sorely tested 
in the task. The request in itself was, 
of course, trivial enough ; for we had 
stuffed our pockets with the best Palma 
cigars at tenpence a score. 

Our descent afterwards through the 
pines was extremely rapid, by steep 
zigzags. We made one more halt in 
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the plain, with the volcanic hills and 
lava on the left hand and the southern 
mountains of the Caldera to the right. 
Our place of sojourn was the locally 
famous Pino del Virgen, or Our Lady’s 
Pine —a monster tree with a miracle- 
working shrine annexed, containing 
the usual votive offerings in wax. In 
a house adjacent was a pretty group of 
islanders —the women in black gowns 
and with exceedingly small straw hats 
perched on their heads, the men also 
in black and wearing the native kind 
of Phrygian cap which hangs over to 
the ear on one side. In Palma they 
see so few tourists that we were, as in 
the capital, objects of considerable in- 
terest. One of the ladies wished to 
examine the texture of our tweed jack- 
ets. Of course, we allowed her to do 
so, though she and her companions 
were of such stalwart proportions that 
it might have been useless had we op- 
posed her wishes in the matter. Even 
before the conquest the Palma women 
were notorious for their strength and 
courage. 

We reached Los Llanos, the town 
nearest the Caldera entrance, too late 
in the day to see aught of the great 
cavity. The clouds were massed over 
it, and we were assured they were 
equally dense in the hollow. It is a 
way the Caldera has. Almost as regu- 
larly as the Peak of Teneriffe in spring 
girdles itself with huge cumuli an hour 
or two after sunrise, the Caldera of 
Palma also quite early in the day brews 
clouds in its vast pot, and sets them 
whirling about in the confined area in 
a way impressive enough, but tantaliz- 
ing to the visitor who wishes to see 
the configuration of the place. 

They made us fairly comfortable in 
the Los Llanos inn. There was a de- 
lightful little patio of orange-trees and 
flowers which we had to ourselves, and 
in which, in the golden light of the 
sunset, we drank wine and smoked 
while we watched the crimsoning of 
the sky overhead. The apothecary, 
| the mayor, the priest, and one or two 
‘more notables dropped in to see us, 
/and entertained us with civil conversa- 
‘tion. Oddly enough, his reverence’s 
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talk was chiefly about cock-fighting. 
He fancied there was as much of it in 
England as in Palma. I believe he 
was anxious that we should call and 
see a bird of his own breeding ; but we 
did not press the affair. On the other 
hand, the mayor and the merchants 
signified the hope that the English 
tourists in Teneriffe would soon come 
to their senses and realize that Palma, 
with its Caldera, is a superior resort to 
the land of the peak. ‘* We want some 
of your dollars, amigo mio,’ one of 
them said point-blank, with a laugh. 

The next day we were abroad at six 
o’clock, with our faces set towards the 
Caldera. A few fields of poppied bar- 
ley on the slope of mountain to the 
north were crossed, and then with 
scant warning the abyss of the seaward 
approach to the wonder was at our 
feet, and the prodigious, marbled face 
of the north-western wall of the Cal- 
dera was before us, with a league of 
space between it and ourselves. We 
had struck the neck of the cauldron 
some two thousand feet above the 
river-bed, which trends west in a cafion 
as clean cut as those of the Far West. 
In a few minutes we were in a bewil- 
derment of precipices, above and be- 
neath us; and we looked across the 
great chasm itself at the sheer walls of 
the Pico de los Muchachos (the Boy’s 
Peak), from four to five thousand feet 
in height. Five miles of distance sep- 
arated us from the Muchachos’ preci- 
pice ; but in the brilliant morning 
light it was as if it were only half a 
mile away. The purple and orange 
colored rock was scored with long, 
white lines like quartz seams, the sun 
touched the golden Canarian pines on 
its summit, and the Caldera was de- 
clared to us at its base as a pit between 
the mountains. 

But what a pit, to be sure! The 
farther we went along the edge of our 
pass (and we hurried in terror of the 
all-obliterating clouds) the more tre- 
mendous it showed. We were on his- 
torical ground, but it was no time to 
remember that. It was by this pass 
that Lugo, the conqueror of the Cana- 
ries, having subjugated the rest of 
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Palma, in 1493 sought to oust Tanausu, 
the native king of the Caldera. Ile 
could not have tackled a more des- 
perate enterprise. The men of the 
Caldera had but to perch on the preci- 
pices above and hurl trees and stones 
upon the invaders. The sight of the 
hollow they were bound for must have 
appalled many even of Lugo’s accoin- 
plished filibusters. In fact the Span- 
iards had to retreat. It was only by 
treachery that this, the last of Palma’s 
principalities, fell to Spain. Lugo 
pleaded for a conference with Tanausu 
on the plain outside. The native king, 
like the Guanches of Teneriffe, be- 
lieved his assurances of good faith, 
and, like the Guanches, he paid for his 
honorable credulity. His retreat was 
cut off and he was taken prisoner. 
Rather than live as a captive in Spain, 
however, the king of the Caldera chose 
to drown himself on the voyage to 
Cadiz. 

Such is the account of the conquest 
of the Caldera just four centuries ago. 
A trio of forts or strong barricades, one 
in the barrancho of the river-bed, a 
second on the mountain-side where our 
path was scratched, and the third on 
the Pass of the Cumbrecita, might have 
kept the Caldera independent to this 
day. There never was a spot so shut 
in by Dame Nature, and so well able 
to mock at the invention of gunpowder. 

I have termed the Caldera a pit. So 
it is. But its mouth is about six miles 
across, and surrounded with castellated 
crags and sharp pinnacles of moun- 
tains. Its depth is, roughly, six thou- 
sand feet. You may form an idea of 
the cumber of its sides and the enor- 
mity of this inverted cone of space 
when it is added that whereas at its 
mouth skyward the Caldera has an area 
of some thirty-six square miles, the 
bottom of the pit covers but about 
thirty acres. If the upper half of the 
Peak of Teneriffe were shorn from its 
base and pitched cone first into the 
Caldera the misfit would not be much 
out of the way. 

From the jagged rim of the pit (the 
rocks seem to be imbedded in the sky) 
on all sides there are precipices. But 
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they are not everywhere as vast as 
those of the Muchachos. Elsewhere 
the mountains fall into long, steep, fir- 
clad slopes, with retama and laurels 
deep down, and here and there little 
oases of meadows made by nature 
only. These slopes dive magnificently 
towards the bottom of the Caldera. 
But their uniformity is broken by the 
constant downcrash of the rocks here, 
there, and everywhere —a dozen tons 
or a thousand tons at a time, bare cliff, 
or with a hundred fir-trees growing on 
the mass. These avalanches have been 
in process ever since the volcanic 
mouth here ceased to vomit, and they 
will continue for many a century to 
come. 

After a time we descended from our 
aérial track to the river-bed. The 
word ‘“‘steep”’ scarcely describes the 
angle of the descent. We might have 
broken our necks most excusably in 
a dozen places, and it was with a sigh 
of contentment that we came to the 
water’s edge and prepared to cross the 
river. Here, if evidence were needed, 
was testimony enough to the ancient 


activity of the vast voleano of which 


the Caldera was the crater. The boul- 
ders in the stream were all of igneous 
rocks. An hour later we had clambered 
to the base of the Pico de los Mucha- 
chos, and could peer into the crannies 
of the great wall and see the work of 
fusion among the rocks, as if the Cal- 
dera’s furnace fires had been put out 
only the other day. 

We were now in the heart of the 
Caldera, though not in its deepest cav- 
ity. A noble spring gushing from the 
precipice offered us an irresistible place 
of halt for the early Spanish dinner. 
The fountain was draped with maiden- 
hair and other ferns, and there were 
asphodels among the grass hard by. 
The sun still reigned supreme. We 
looked across the gap at the mammoth 
slopes of the Pico de Bejanao, with 
their serried battalions of yellow pines, 
and at the bold crags of that mountain 
itself soaring against the sky. 

But even while we revelled in the 
wonderful scene and the combination 
of exquisite (yet not oppressive) heat, 
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with the cool gush of the fountain by 
us, our guide pointed to a thin wisp of 
white vapor lying midway in the caul- 
dron, and said the clouds had begun to 
form. They had, worse luck! And 
yet at first it seemed hard to believe 
that so innocent a cloudling could be 
the progenitor of mist dense enough to 
blot out even a section of the enormous. 
landscape. We watched it critically 
while we ate and drank. One by one 
other shreds of vapor rose around it. 
They united, and ere we had finished 
our meal the lower reaches of the pit 
were expunged, and we gazed at the 
Pico de Bejanao across as burly a bil- 
low of cloud as ever sailed swellingly 
over the broad Atlantic. We ourselves 
were absorbed by the cloud — waist- 
deep only for a while. Overhead the 
blue sky was at its bluest, and the 
pines on the slopes never looked more 
refreshingly green. Then the cloud 
eddied upward, and from that time for- 
ward we had but glimpses of the Cal- 
dera. 

In such a mist it would have been 
useless to prowl into the broken depths 
of the hollow. We did not attempt it. 
I should have liked to have explored 
the place a little, to see if haply we 
could discover the ‘‘Dumb Stone” 
which served as the divinity of the old 
inhabitants of the Caldera. This was 
a pinnacle of rock a hundred fathoms 
high, situated between two brooks. 
The people called it Ydafe. They be- 
lieved that its fall would presage their 
own ruin. They offered it, as a sacri- 
fice, the entrails of the sheep they 
themselves consumed. ‘ Are you go- 
ing to fall, Ydafe ?”’ one of them would 
ask ; and the conventional rejoinder, 
‘*Give it what you have got for it and 
it will not fall,’”? was concurrent with 
the offering made to it. If old Ydafe 
did not care for such flesh and blood, 
doubtless the choughs and crows of the 
Caldera did. 

It may, however, be assumed that 
this mighty idol fulfilled its destiny by 
collapsing in 1492 or 1493, when Spain 
was gradually crushing the native po- 
tentates in all the Canarian group. In 
any case, the avalanches must long ago 
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have knocked it over. We heard the 
roar of one of these landslips while we 
tarried with our cigars in the fog. We 
thought it was a clap of thunder, 
echoed and re-echoed. But our guide 
enlightened us. It was not our side of 
the hollow—a mercy for which we 
were thankful. 

We made three other entries into the 
Caldera ere leaving Palma. The most 
memorable was certainly that by the 
Barranco de las Angustias, at the 
south-western opening of the pit. 
Seen from the summit of the perpen- 
dicular cliffs of pine, the Caldera is 
embraced as a whole ; and the south- 
ern part of the island also, with its 
voleanic pimples, its mountains by 
Fuencaliente, the villages and their 
bright cinctures of fertile fields. The 
Atlantic gives the finishing touch to 
this panorama. 

The Caldera is not to be described 
by a common man. I have tried to 
give an idea of it, and a miserably inad- 
equate idea it is. There are scenes 
(not many, to be sure ; yet some there 
are) that paralyze the pen. The Cal- 
dera of Palma is one of them. It is 
also one of the few natural wonders 
that cannot fail to come up to expecta- 
tion. The man who is not satisfied 
with it ought to have been born in an- 
other planet. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

A BRAHMIN’S IMPRESSIONS AT THE 

CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR. 

To me the World’s Fair presented a 
spectacle that exceeded all my expecta- 
tions of grandeur. The majestic White 
City where poverty has no place to live, 
exercises over the mind such a charm, 
that its defects, like the dark spots of 
the sun, are invisible to the naked eye, 
owing to the great halo of lustre that 
pervades throughout. Look from the 
lake, from the tower, or from the fly- 
ing trains, its attractiveness is the 
same. Poets evolve creations from 
their imagination, which can be en- 
joyed by the imagination alone. But 


here, the great poets of science and art 
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created things which can be perceived 
by the senses and then dwelt upon by 
the imagination. 

When I entered the Transportation 
Building by the golden gate I felt as if 
I were in a world of unmixed bliss. 
Of the multitude that meets the gaze 
on all sides, no one is sullen or sad. 

Here we have all the implements of 
minimizing distance. The history of 
the progress of the art of locomotion 
is depicted by examples of carriages, 
ships, cycles, steam-engines, etc., etc., 
of different periods. The comfort and 
speed of the present conveyances, when 
compared with the slow motion and 
repulsive form of the wooden carts of 
more primitive ages, excites wonder at 
human skill and ingenuity. The Di- 
rector General engine is reported to 
be capable of running nearly a hundred 
miles per hour. The magnificent sa- 
loon cars and the state-rooms of the 
standard ships exceed in splendor the 
royal hall of an Oriental prince. But 
the objects which tend to increase the 
material happiness of human beings 
are not unaccompanied by others cal- 
culated to destroy human beings 
themselves and all their works in a 
twinkling. Steel armor plates and 
breech-loading guns of enormous sizes 
and powers stare at you with their 
ominous looks, and inform you that the 
present civilization has not been suc- 
cessful in abolishing the profession of 
freebooters, because instead of small 
associations we have large ones each of 
which consists of one nation or more. 
The innocent Siamese or the ignorant 
African, the red Indian or the passive 
Hindu, is driven to accept one of the 
two alternatives, either to give up the 
fruits of his labor or to end his exist- 
ence, whenever lawless Might finds it 
pleasant to civilize its victims, under 
the shelter of the law that : “‘ they have 
no rights who cannot successfully main- 
tain them.”’ 

Next comes the building devoted to 
the subjects of mining and minerals ; 
various useful and curious mineral 
products are exhibited in large quanti- 
ties, as also machines and models. 
There is, in the gallery, an assay office 
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where useful information is given to 
those interested in metallurgy. The 
Electric Building is a building of won- 
ders. Here Edison, the great magi- 
cian, produces sunlight at night with a 
slight turn of his wand ; brings to you 
the voice of your friend several thou- 
sand miles away ; conveys your auto- 
graph instantaneously to any distance ; 
records speeches, songs, and musical 
notes to reproduce them at will; puts 
the air in motion ; and supplies force, 
as well, to heavy machines. Elec- 
tricity cures headache, carves glass, 
extracts iron as well as refines gold, 
signals the approach of a railway train, 
and does other manifold services to 
man. 

The building devoted to manufacture 
is the greatest building in the world, 
and draws you irresistibly to itself. 
Here France has the most beautiful 
collection of goods of silk, wool and 
cotton, and furniture. Those who are 
familiar with Russia through such 
scanty reports as only appear in news- 
papers and books, are led to believe, 
when they find themselves surrounded 
by samples of her art and manufactur- 
ing industry, that she is by no means 
inferior to other countries.‘ Germans 
have shown their love of music by the 
great variety of musical instruments. 
China, the France of Asia, has a pavil- 
ion splendidly decorated with her ar- 
tistic goods, of which almost all have 
been sold, unlike the fate of other ex- 
hibits. Undoubtedly the ‘“ pigtails” 
surpass the pig-eaters in handicrafts. 
That India has been impoverished is 
manifest from the small yet nice ex- 
hibit in the gloomy verandah from 
which an Indian visitor cannot but 
avert the gaze in shame and dismay. 
Where, where is her ancient glory ? 
We are ‘proud of the past, and lazy 
amidst ruins,’’ though not ‘a worn-out 
stock.” By this mournful miniature 
she reproaches her sons for their nar- 
row-mindedness, disunion, and impo- 
tence. She laments to see that, though 


under the rule of her enlightened, 
honest, just, and free sister, instead of | 
respecting her common bond her sons 
slaughter one another at the instiga- 





|The 
| about this barbarism is that it is cher- 
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tion, direct or indirect, of some blood- 
thirsty Rakshasas. 

In the Austrian pavilion there are 
charming glass-wares made in Bohemia. 
According to the narration of a Bo- 
hemian gentleman, the present emperor 
of Austria has not the loyal homage of 
the Bohemians, who would prefer to 
place themselves under Russia if they 
could do so. 

Swiss wood-work is second to none 
but that of China. 

The United States occupy a large 
portion of this building. 

While our eyes are enjoying the 
sight of skilful works in gold, silver, 
copper, brass, iron, ivory, wood, silk, 
cotton, and wool, etc. ; and the mind 
is absorbed in the happy reflection that 
man can produce such marvels out of 
rude materials, our attention is sud- 
denly drawn towards a butcher’s den 
by the shocking smell of the hides, 
carcasses, tails, feathers, etc., desig- 
nated by the name of ‘“ furs.’”’ The 
barbarous tribes of America used -to 
kill their fellow-beings to adorn them- 
selves with human scalps. The more 
humane tribes of the world desist from 
killing man for the sake of utilizing 
any portion of his body. So also, 
amongst the flesh-eaters, less cultured 
societies ‘‘ murder’? lower animals for 
the sake of making ornaments and gar- 
ments ; and the better cultured, only 
for food. This desire of decorating 
themselves with skins and dead birds 
is a remnant of the barbarism of the 
ancient times; a remnant of which 
even the most barbarous communities 
ought to be ashamed in this era of sci- 
ence and art. Bentham and Spencer 
agree that “that depravity, which, 
after fleshing itself upon animals, pres- 
ently demands human suffering to sa- 
tiate its appetite’ should be prevented 
by “‘ making criminal gratuitous cruel- 
ties.’? The aborigines of America have 
no reason to give up their liking for 
ornaments of teeth of sharks, skins of 
animals, and of feathers, so long as 
their civilized conquerors do not show 
their superiority in this themselves. 
most lamentable circumstance 
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ished by the fair sex, which should be|up to it as the greatest propounder of 


the source of gentleness, purity, and 
kindness. 

To mention the various educational 
exhibits would take up too much space. 
Americans deserve great credit for 
their institutions for the education of 
the American Indians. The members 
of the wild tribes not only receive free 
education but are supported entirely 
at the expense of the States. How- 
ever blameworthy their past conduct 
towards the Indians may have been, 
the settlers evince a keen sympathy 
and compassion towards the departing 
race. When the secretary of the Insti- 
tute was pointing out to me the change 
effected by education in Indian boys 
and girls, her eyes were beaming with 
internal joy. Their training, before 
extinction, includes practical lessons 
of self-government. 

In America the Kindergarten sys- 
tem is prevalent in many elementary 
schools. Children are not forced to 
learn a fact, but their curiosity is artifi- 
cially encouraged and satisfied by a 
sensible governess. America provides 
for the masses ample means of acquir- 
ing knowledge. In free and liberal 
education alone lies the safety of a real 
republic. It can never die or deterio- 
rate so long as the citizens are kept 
alive to their duties. They will have 
no danger from within and none from 
without. What potentate would be so 
foolish as to conceive the idea of sacri- 
ficing money and time for the conquest 
of a people whose spirit recognizes no 
superior except the Almighty? The 
government that cither positively or 
negatively excludes any class of its 
subjects from sharing in the benefits of 
education must be tyrannical, because 
it not only refuses to its subjects their 
‘¢birth-right,” but also reduces them 
to the level of beasts of burden and in- 
animate machines; lest they might 
cease to sacrifice men, women, and 
children on the altar of its greed. For- 
merly, it is said, light came from the 
East ; but now, as far as material civ- 
ilization is concerned, the American 


Eagle has soared so high that both East 
and West may, with advantage, look 





the equality of man, and as the wisest 
distributer of pleasure and pain. 

The Agricultural Building is stocked 
with the many products of the sur- 
face of this earth which supply the 
necessities of human existence; to- 
gether with these are exhibited agri- 
cultural implements and wachinery. 
Here it is made evident that, with the 
aid of science, we can produce any sort 
of cereal, plant, or vegetable on the 
poorest soil by employing the appropri- 
ate means. 

The Machinery Hall gives uniform 
pleasure to all its visitors; for the 
giants that save time and labor are 
appreciated even by the dullest intel- 
lects. One pump there can raise ten 
million gallons of water per hour. 

The Leather Building did not inter- 
est me much, although the riding- 
boots of the immortal soldier Napoleon 
Bonaparte were there. 

The Forestry Building possesses a 
vast collection of different varieties of 
wood. A tree eight hundred and 
seventy-five years old, of fourteen feet 
in diameter, has been brought from 
California. The axe used by the 
Grand Old Man of Mid-Lothian in 
felling trees is more agreeable to view 
in this forest, than are the trophies 
from ravished Hind in the Tower of 
London. 

To show the history of man and 
beast there is the Anthropological 
Building. The exhibitors of folk-lore 
verify the conclusions of the linguists 
as to the relationship of different fami- 
lies of the human race. That the Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Hindus and 
other branches of the Aryan family, 
played the same games, worshipped 
similar deities, and had similar social 
customs is proved most convincingly. 
Yet the origin of man is left in ob- 
security. Here Darwin’s theory is sup- 
ported only by the skeletons of tailless 
monkeys. 

The quaint utensils, door-posts with 
emblems of animals representing the 
families of the owner and his wife, 
ornaments, arms, tools, and dresses of 
American Indians are the most inter- 
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esting articles on the main _ floor. 
Near the Anthropological Building are 
the ruins of Yukatan, from the struc- 
ture of which, some have come to the 
conclusion that the inhabitants of 
America, prior to the settlement of the 
tribes that greeted Columbus on his 
landing, were more advanced in civili- 
zation than the tribes that are now be- 
coming extinct. 

The reproduction of the Convent de 
la Rabida where Columbus found his 
best friends, and passed most of his 
youth, is full of associations of the 
great navigator. His little fleet that 
worked wonders lies at anchor before 
the convent in the narrow inlet of the 
lake. 

Krupp’s Gun Exhibit well repays 
the trouble of a visit. 

In the United States Government 
Building we see the Postal Department 
which is not unworthy of the Fair. 
It is the general post-office of the 
White City. Here are exhibited vari- 
ous modes of conveying mails: the 
old-time Rocky Mountain mail coach ; 
the horseman ; the cyclist; the sledge 
drawn by dogs; etc. There are kept 
innumerable stamps and coins of dif- 
ferent years and different value. There 
are samples of lamps and models of 
light-houses and marine signalling ap- 
paratus. 

The Patent Office is replete with 
models of numerous inventions. In 
the War Department, you are shown 
how guns and cartridges are manu- 


factured. There is the bronze cannon 
of Great Britain with inscriptions, 
‘**Made in 1759” and ‘ Capitulation 


at Yorktown, 19th October, 1781.”’ 

To the east of the Government Build- 
ing is the representation of a battle- 
ship, in which you see the storage of 
ammunition, the life of the crew, the 
manner of turning the big guns, and 
the rest of the equipage. You won- 
der how a big ship? like that could be 

1 This is the warship Illinois — really not a war- 


ship at all, for it was built up from the bottom of 
the lake and is fast aground. It is constructed of 


wood and canvas, the canvas guns and smoke- 
stacks are so cunningly contrived and mounted, as 
to be indistinguishable from real man-o’-war ap- 
pliances. — Ep. 
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brought in that lake which no 
navigable communication with the sea ! 

The name of “ Fisheries Building ”’ 
explains itself. 

Sculpture, painting, drawing, carv- 
ing, engraving, are all collected in the 
art galleries to bewilder with wild ad- 
miration the hasty visitor who passes 
from scenes of the land to views of the 
sea; from rock to ruin; from woe to 
weal; mourning to music; morn to 
eve ; sun to shade ; spring to winter ; 
youth to age; birth to death; from 
earth to heaven ; and from many com- 
plex scenes to their opposite ones, 
which turn and twist the untutored 
traveller, till, ‘‘ tired with all these, 
from these would he be gone ”’ to find 
himself the same lonely man. 

In the Woman’s Building we do not 
see women of different sizes, colors, 
and form, like fishes in the Fisheries 
Building ; but we see how far woman 
competes with man in manufactures 
and fine arts. In India woman gener- 
ally shares with man the trouble and 
reward of any occupation consistent 
with her natural constitution ; and in 
many cases the husband feels it de- 
grading to his manliness to allow the 
wife to work out of doors. We look 
upon woman as part of man ; because 
the wife is called ardhdngand (half- 
bodied) of the husband and every girl 
of age is a wife. The union of man 
and wife is not broken before the death 
of either. Woman’s interests are so 
closely interwoven with man’s, that the 
rise or fall of one is necessarily that of 
the other. Man must procure subsist- 
ence and provide against danger ; and 
woman’s duty is to manage the home. 
If anything is done by the husband it 
is done mostly for the welfare of the 
wife. However much husband and 
wife may be strangers to each other 
before marriage, they soon manage to 
make a world of their mystic affections 
in which every one else becomes an in- 
truder. Though our women are almost 
illiterate, our home happiness is more 
enduring, more elevating, and more sin- 
cere, than what is found in England. 
In India woman rules man not by the 
threat of tearing asunder the ties which 
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are sacred spiritually and beneficial | an old maid sooner than upon an old 


materially ; but she rules man with her 
ten.cr tongue, appealing eye, and lov- 
ing heart. It is easier for an Indian to 
oppose the armed legions of a tyrant, 
than to oppose the tyrant will of the 
wife who is classed among slaves by 
foreigners —who judge Indian life by 
their own limited experiences which, at 
best, are always superticial and con- 
fined to a few monstrosities such as 
may be found in any civilized commu- 
nity. Iam sure that if Mahomedan 
and Hindu girls are well educated they 
can exercise a greater check on civil 
commotions, such as recently disturbed 
the peace of many towns, than mounted 
artillery. This being the status of 
woman in India, the Woman’s Build- 
ing seemed to me a great curiosity. 
Then naturally the question arises, 
** Why is woman totally separated from 
man in this Exposition ?”’ In Europe 
and America there are thousands of 
women who will not marry and many 
more who cannot. Competition for 
husbands is as keen amongst English- 
women, as for civil appointments 
amongst the educated Indians. In the 
poorer classes the wife marries dress 
and the husband ‘“‘home;” in the 
well-to-do classes the husband marries 
wealth or influence or both, and the 
wife marries the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.’’ to show 
to her sisters that she has made a suc- 
cessful haul, of course with due regard 
to her position in ‘‘ Society.”’ It may 
be one in a hundred where heart mar- 
ries heart. Marriage is a contract of 
sale of goods which are to be delivered 
by instalments for a valuable consider- 
ation to be paid from date to date. If 
there appears any “ force, fraud, duress, 
or undue influence,’’ at any moment, 
law makes the contract void on proof 
of such defect and compensates the in- 
jured party so far as is practicable. 
The principle that ‘“‘ sending a defama- 
tory letter to a wife about her husband 
is a publication”? serves to show the 
separation of husband and wife quite 
clearly. In such societies, it is, of 
course, necessary that woman should 
be able to support herself and to pro- 
vide for decrepitude which steals upon 





bachelor. Here are, in this building, 
exhibits of her self-help. But these 
articles do not tend to prove that civ- 
ilized woman can undertake works re- 
quiring great physical or mental force. 
Woman is an excellent nurse, lively 
painter, effective preacher, sweet mu- 
sician, melodious singer, ingenious 
needlewoman, and, above all, a charm- 
ing companion of man. 

How natural it is to turn from the 
Woman’s Building to the Children’s 
Building! They have very wisely 
placed the child in the care of woman. 
Here the child learns in a small school ; 
plays in the gymnasium ; amuses itself 
with pretty toys and enjoys the society 
of his comrades. 

Besides the above-mentioned build- 
ings, there are buildings of the several 
States of America, each of a different 
style ; of these California and Illinois 
are the most important. Buildings of 
France, Germany, Hindustan, Ceylon, 
Siam, Japan, Great Britain, Canada are 
also interesting features of the Great 
Exposition. A European is in charge 
of the Indian building. He is revered 
by the Mahomedan and Hindu attend- 
ants with greater awe than they would 
revere their Allah and Ishwaéra. In 
this building a large number of things 
are piled up, one upon another, like so 
many Indian passengers in an unsani- 
tary ship plying between two Indian 
ports. 

At night the Fairy Venice presents a 
marvellous spectacle, more especially 
near the Columbian Fountain. If you 
stand midway between the Fountain 
and the Administration Building, you 
see towards the east showers of pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, of 
light, dark, and mixed colors, gushing 
forth from the two electric fountains ; 
the search lights dancing here and 
there ; gondolas and electric boats glid- 
ing slowly and silently over the dim- 
pling waters of the canal whose banks 
are ablaze with light; towards the 
west, you see the dome of the Admin- 
istration Building whereon bright stars 
hold their conference in set rows. The 
band plays merry tunes, 


Turn your 
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eyes to whatever building you please, 
you see hosts of suns, moons, and 
satellites illuminating this model of an 
earthly heaven. 

The exhibitors, guards, porters, and 
American visitors are very polite and 
obliging. In India when two persons 
meet, they generally talk about the 
health of themselves and their rela- 
tives ; about rain and crops ; and about 
private matters indiscriminately. But 
the favorite topic of an American is his 
constitution. He is proud of it and 
almost worships its founders. It is a 
constitution “to which,’’ according to 
Mr. Bryce, ‘“‘as by a law of fate, the 
rest of civilized mankind are forced to 
move, some with swifter others with 
slower, but all with unresting feet.” 
May the American never be deprived 
of a single atom of his present constitu- 
tion! In America national feeling is 
so much cultivated that many other 
sensibilities have been paralyzed. If 
you tell an American that Maiman 
Sing was cruelly insulted by a magis- 
trate, or that a guard outraged a woman 
and escaped almost scot-free, he will 
pity neither the former victim nor the 
latter. But if you tell him that the 
viceroy deprived a large population of 
the right of trial by jury; that ‘the 
salt-tax, now about two thousand per 
cent. on the cost of production, oper- 
ates as an oppressive poll-tax ; or that 
nearly three hundred millions of the 
British subjects have no representation 
in Parliament, local or supreme, he 
will, first, distrust the statement ; next, 
wonder how living and sentient beings 
can bear such a state of things; and 
lastly, *‘ glare like a lordly lion.”” Even 
boys of ten and twelve know that 
‘¢taxation without representation ”’ is 
the greatest misfortune of a nation (or 
country). In the post-office depart- 
ment at Washington I saw tears in the 
eyes of a lady of about fifty, when she 
said, ‘*I grieve to hear of an injustice 
to a country.”’ If a government edu- 
cates its subjects, secures the safety of 
their persons and _ property, builds 


roads and public institutions for their 
welfare, it performs, in an American’s 
opinion, nothing more than part of its 
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duty towards the governed. He thinks 
that a government ought to give the 
greatest possible happiness to the com- 
munity, and that a good government 
deserves no gratitude but praise for 
having done its duty. 

The World’s Fair is a great achieve- 
ment of modern civilization. It is the 
mart of the world ; and the congress of 
all congresses. From the peaceful and 
contented behavior of the various na- 
tions and States that have made, on the 
Fair grounds, their common abode for 
a time, one is led to hope that a day 
may come when civilized communities 
will enlist themselves as members of 
an Universal Confederacy with an in- 
ternational tribunal like the Supreme 
Court of Appeal of the United States 
of America; and that nations will vie 
with each other, not in inventing 
means of wholesale murder and de- 
struction, but in inventing and improv- 
ing means of promoting the prosperity, 
health, wealth, and advancement of 
man. This hope seems Utopian. But, 
if we take into consideration the gener- 
ally law-abiding disposition of civilized 
communities ; the rapid modes of trans- 
mitting messages, men, and goods ; 
the ease with which good sentiments 
supplant bad ; the vast increase of re- 
sources of human happiness ¢hat have 
been opened within the last few years 
by the increase and spread of knowl- 
edge ; the real extension of the princi- 
ples of humanity under one form of 
religion or another; and the willing 
obedience of independent nations to 
the decisions of impartial arbitrators as 
shown in the Behring Sea dispute ; the 
fulfilment of such a hope is by no means 
an absolute impossibility. Certainly it 
will be long before the traits of existing 
barbarism are extinct and when all the 
conditions will be favorable for the for- 
mation of the Grand Union. Till such 
time arrives the more World’s Fairs we 
have the better. Before I conclude I 
beg to quote a few lines which will 
not be unsuitable with my general re- 
marks. 

‘“*Thus she (Rome) did illustrate the 
truism, often repeated and nearly al- 
ways forgotten, that the empire of the 
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intellect is higher than the empire of 
the strong hand. Thus did she show, 
as she fell, what is not less worth re- 
membering, that the acquisitions made 
in the course of human progress are 
always in jeopardy so long as there is 
any section of humanity cut off from 
the enjoyment of them” (History of 
Crime in England, Oven Pyke). 
Musi DEvJI VEDANT. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
RAILWAY FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

THERE is one country which stands, 
and must ever stand, pre-eminent 
among all Christian nations and in all 
Christian communities. That is Pales- 
tine —the Terra Sacra of medizval 
times, the Holy Land of our own. Its 
soil has been trodden by the feet of 
many pilgrims, and a sight of Jerusa- 
lem is still the desire of many hearts. 
So long as it was distant and remote, 
difficult of access, and surrounded by 
dangers of various kinds, Palestine was 
not to be attempted by every one ; but 
the advantages of modern travel, and 
the rapidity with which pilgrims can 
now be carried over sea and land, may 
be said to have opened up the Holy 
Land in a sense which even our grand- 
fathers had never hoped to see. And 
now to these facilities have been added 
a railway, which carries passengers and 
traffic from Jaffa right under the walls 
of Jerusalem, or from Jerusalem back 
to Jaffa. 

The Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway was 
opened for traffic more than a year ago. 
The date is historic, and ought to be 
given precisely. It was on the 26th of 
September, 1892. Little was known 
about the matter in this country, be- 
yond chance brief notices in the daily 
papers. But since then our foreign 
minister has received a report which 
was recently printed and laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. Mr. John 


Dickson, British consul at Jerusalem, 
has addressed to Lord Rosebery what 
he modestly calls “a few remarks 
on the construction of the line from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem.”’ Consul Dickson’s 
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‘‘few remarks” are of great interest, 
and upon them we shall draw for the 
facts here set down. 

The idea of connecting Jerusalem 
by rail with the Mediterranean Sea is 
not quite a new one. As far back as 
1862, an engineer, Mr. Zimpel, German 
by birth, but American by naturaliza- 
tion, prepared plans for the construc- 
tion of a harbor at Jaffa, and for the 
laying down a railway from that port to 
Jerusalem. The route by which Mr. 
Zimpel proposed to approach the Holy 
City was practically identical with that 
which has been followed in the mak- 
ing of the railway now in operation ; 
indeed, the engineers in making the 
present line had carefully studied the 
plans prepared by him. But in Mr. 
Zimpel’s mind the project was not to 
end at Jerusalem. As shown in the 
plan attached to the consular report, 
a branch line was to run south from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and thence 
to continue as faras Hebron. Then a 
third line was to leave Jerusalem on 
the east, descending the mountains 
through the wilderness of Judea to the 
Valley of Jordan, near the head of the 
Dead Sea. The line would then trend 
north by Jericho, running upwards 
parallel with the course of the Jordan, 
skirting the western edge of the Lake 
of Gennesareth, as also that of Merom, 
until it approached the mountains of 
Lebanon. On the west side it was to 
send outa branch line to Nablous and 
another to Nazareth ; while on the east 
side, a third branch would run east- 
wards and then northwards to Damas- 
cus. Such was the scheme of Mr. 
Zimpel; but he foresaw that, without 
a proper harbor at Jaffa, the traffic with 
the interior could never be extensive, 
and so the scheme was abandoned. 

A few years later, however, the proj- 
ect was revived, in so far as that a 
native gentleman in Egypt, named 
Lutfey Bey, conceived the idea of 
making a railway between Egypt and 
Palestine. This scheme recommended 
itself to Mr. Navon, a Jew resident in 
Jaffa, who placed himself in communi- 
cation with Lutfey Bey on the subject, 
He proposed that the latter should 
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obtain a concession for a line to El- 
Arish, on the Egyptian frontier, Mr. 
Navon to undertake the construction 
of the remaining part to Jaffa and 
thence to Jerusalem. Again, however, 
the project fell through; whereupon 
Mr. Navon proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for procuring a concession from 
the Turkish government for a line 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, with a possible 
extension to Damascus and Aleppo. 
This concession was in 1888 granted by 
the Sublime Porte, for a period of sev- 
enty-one years. Mr. Navon immedi- 
ately offered to sell the concession to 
various firms in London and Paris; 
and it was ultimately purchased for one 
million frances (£40,000) by a company 
in Paris, under the name of ‘ Société 
du Chemin de Fer Ottomane de Jaffa 


& Jérusalem et prolongement,’’ or 
shortly, ‘Société Ottomane Ano- 
nyme.”’ 


The matter being so far in a fair way 
of procedure, the company above 
named entered into a contract with a 
French engineering firm for the con- 
struction of the works, this firm un- 
dertaking to complete the railway 
within two and a half yeays from its 
commencement. The first turf was cut 
at Jaffa on March 31, 1890, and the line 
was completed within the time speci- 
fied. The terms of the contract be- 
tween the Paris company and the 
engineering firm were, that the former 
should pay the latter the sum of ten 
million francs (£400,000), the engineer- 
ing firm, in addition, to have the right 
to work the line, after completion, for 
a period of five years for a stipulated 
rent to be paid annually to the com- 
pany. ‘The works,” says Mr. Dick- 
son, ‘‘ were proceeded with vigorously ; 
and although many doubts were enter- 
tained as to whether the line would be 
finished in the time agreed upon, on 
account of the obstacles to be encoun- 
tered in the mountains, yet they were 
completed on September 26, 1892, when 
the inauguration of the line took place 
with considerable ceremony.” 

Three countries have contributed to 
make the line — Britain, however, not 
being one of these. France supported 
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the company who bought up the origi- 
nal concession, and also the engineer- 
ing firm that constructed the works ; 
Belgium supplied the rails; and the 
United States the engines and car- 
riage. The five locomotives in use 
were manufactured at the Baldwin 
Works, Philadelphia, and are of the 
ordinary type for narrow gauges (39} 
inches). The carriages are lightly 
built, and suitable to warm climates. 
As they are broader than the wheel- 
gauge, they overhang the rails some- 
what. 

The line, which is a single one, is 
fifty-four and a half miles in length, 
and in the course of these fifty-four 
miles it rises from a little over sea- 
level at Jaffa to twenty-five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea before 
it reaches Jerusalem. It has to zigzag 
up river valleys ; consequently, it has 
the great number of one hundred and 
seventy-six bridges, seven of which are 
of cast-iron, the rest being of stone. 
Besides the termini, there are five sta- 
tions along the line — namely, Lydda, 
Ramleh, Sejed, Deir-Aban, and Bittir. 
The different stations are well built, 
and are provided with all the material 
necessary for such places, such as tel- 
egraph apparatus, tanks for water, etc. 
Lydda, Ramleh, and Bittir are the only 
important’ stations on the line, the 
former two being small towns of six or 
seven thousand inhabitants each, and 
the latter the most prosperous moun- 
tain village on the line in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, and well supplied with 
water. The station at Sejed was built 
because his Majesty the sultan has a 
farm close at hand; and that at Deir- 
Aban for the convenience of the Latin 
Convent, situated on the hills a little to 
the south. 

The construction of the line in the 
mountains was, says Mr. Dickson, very 
difficult. While in the plain below 
Jaffa, the rise is only about one in 
two hundred, when the line enters the 
mountainous district the gradient in- 
creases to nearly one in fifty. And as, 
for the sake of economy, tunnelling 
was avoided, the permanent way is in 
some places serpentine in its course, 
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and the cuttings and embankments are 
very numerous. Many of the cuttings 
in the rocks were costly, and large 
quantities of blasting powder were 
used ; but along the plain, where they 
are also numerous, the work, on ac- 
count of the line passing through the 
well-known sand-hills, was compara- 
tively easy. Mr. Dickson adds that, at 
the time when he drew up his report, 
in the spring of last year, the perma- 
nent way was still in an imperfect con- 
dition, and required constant attention, 
the ground being in many places not 
sufficiently firm. The result is that the 
sleepers are apt to sink, especially after 
rainy weather, causing the wagons oc- 
casionally to run off the rails. Many 
of the curves along the line are also 
exceedingly abrupt, and require alter- 
ing, all which he expected would entail 
much labor for some time to come. 

It may interest readers to see the ac- 
tual time taken between Jaffa and the 
still more renowned capital of Pales- 


tine. There is only one train each way 
daily. 

P.M. A.M. 
Jaffa dep. 2.20| Jerusalem dep. 7.15 
Lydda arr. 2.56 | Bittir arr. 7.44 
Ramleh ‘* 3.5 | Deir-Aban “ 9.1 
Sejed “ 3.39 | Sejed “ 9,28 
Deir-Aban “ 4.7 |Ramleh “ 10.3 
Bittir “ 5,24 | Lydda “ 10,12 
Jerusalem ‘' 5.55 | Jaffa “* 10.50 





That is, a little over three hours and a 
half each way. Would you also like to 
know the fare? Well, if you travel 
first-class, you pay fifteen franes (about 
12s. 6d.) for a single ticket, and twenty 
francs (16s. 8d.) for a return. There 
are no return tickets in the second 
class ; but in this class you can travel 
the whole journey either way for five 
francs (4s. 2d.), or at rather less than a 
penny amile. Besides the two passen- 
ger trains, there are also two goods 
trains, which run each way, starting at 
night from Jerusalem and Jaffa respec- 
tively. 

Jaffa or Joppa, the terminus of the 
railway on the west, is a town of great 
antiquity, and has been noted, not only 
in Bible history, but in the mytholog- 
ical stories of Greece and Rome, in the 
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great wars of the Crusades, and in the 
eastern campaigns of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Lydda, the next station, is 
about twelve miles distant by rail from 
Joppa. It was at Lydda that Peter the 
Apostle cured the paralytic Mneas — 
‘one of the saints who dwelt at 
Lydda;”’? and it was from Lydda he 
was summoned to the deathbed of 
Tabitha, “which by interpretation is 
called Dorcas” —a woman ‘full of 
good works and almsdeeds which she 
did.”” Lydda lies in a beautiful and 
fruitful country in the plains, between 
the sea and the long range of the sandy 
dunes and the hill-forts. The railway 
gradually winds round to the east and 
south-east past Ramleh, and among 
the sand-hills, until it reaches the tor- 
rent called Wady Surar, when it turns 
again to the east, and follows the latter 
stream up the mountain gorge named 
Wady Ismain, as far as the plain of 
Rephaim, situated to the south of Jeru- 
salem. 

Here, at Rephaim, “the Valley of 
Giants,’’ we reach the very heart of 
Old-Testament history and heroism. 
For it was in this valley of the giants 
that David fought his great battles with 
the Philistines, and here occurred some 
of the finest incidents in Jewish his- 
tory. On two occasions these persist- 
ent enemies of David had forced their 
way almost to the very walls of Jeru- 
salem, and David prepared to attack 
them, but was warned in one instance 
that he should not go out upon them 
until he heard “ the sound of a going in 
the tops of the mulberry-trees.’’ He 
waited for the sound, and when it came 
he arose, and ‘**‘ smote the Philistines 
from Geba until thou come to Gazer.”’ 
The valley of Rephaim was the corn- 
land of Judah ; and on another occa- 
sion the Philistines came up thither in 
the time of harvest to spoil the land. 
David attacked them, and had a great 
victory. ‘* And David longed and said, 
Oh that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
which is by the gate!’ And three 
mighty men brake through the host of 
the Philistines, and drew water out of 
the well; but David, when it was 








brought to him, would not drink there- 
of, but ‘‘ poured it out unto the Lord,”’ 
saying, ‘‘ Is not this the blood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives ?”’ 

Travellers by this short railway, with 
Jaffa at the one end of it and Jeru- 
salem at the other, and this historic 
vale of Rephaim lying between, cannot 
but feel something of the strange and 
mystic as they move along. And to 
the sleepy inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
and to the Jews lamenting by the great 
stones of the ruined Temple, the first 
shriek of the steam whistle must have 
come with startling effect; the noise 
and hurry of our modern methods of 
working being in such strange contrast 
to the proceedings of the ancient Jews 
when that great Temple rose in all its 
original splendor and magnificence, 
growing silently as a tree grows, for 
there was ‘neither hammer nor axe 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house, 
while it was in building.”? But it is 
the destiny of man to move forward, 
leaving old things behind and invent- 
ing new, and even the Holy Land is 
not to be free from the modern spirit 
and its aggressive enterprise. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF PEPYS. 

FEw men are better known than 
Samuel Pepys. For eight years of his 
life he has recorded with unblushing 
frankness all he did and all he thought. 
After the diary ends, his voluminous 
correspondence pictures for us, first the 
busy official of his manhood, and then 
the dilettante and virtuoso of his age. 
On the other hand, for the period 
which precedes the diary there is an 
almost unbroken darkness.  Half-a- 
dozen bare facts are all that the indus- 
try of his biographers has recovered. 
They tell us when he was born and 
where he matriculated ; but there is 
nothing which foretells the future 
Pepys except that he was “ scan- 
dalously over-served with drink” at 
Cambridge. He was married, his biog- 
raphers say, on December Ist, 1655, or, 
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as he himself supposed, on October 
10th, 1655. «As he had no means, he 
naturally looked for assistance to his 
rich relations. ‘Sir Edward Montagu 
(afterwards Earl of Sandwich), who 
was Pepys’s first cousin one remove 
(Pepys’s grandfather and Montagu’s 
mother being brother and sister), was a 
true friend to his poor kinsman, and he 
at once held out a helping hand to the 
imprudent couple allowing them to live 
in his house. . . . He owed his success 
in life primarily to Montagu, to whom 
he appears to have acted as a sort of 
agent.’? 2 

Fortunately this connection between 
Pepys and Montagu supplies materials 
for the biography of the former which 
have been hitherto overlooked. When 
Thomas Carte, about 1740, was pre- 
paring his history of England, he bor- 
rowed from the Earl of Sandwich three 
or four volumes of the correspondence 
of his ancestor Edward Montagu. 
These volumes were never returned to 
Hinchinbrook, but passed finally with 
the rest of Carte’s collection to the 
Bodleian Library. One of them con- 
tains about a score of letters from 
Pepys to his patron, written between 
the years 1656 and 1660. 

The letters show clearly what the 
real position of Pepys was, and what 
services he performed for Montagu. 
Montagu’s earliest letter is dated March 
11th, 1656, written at sea, and is a sim- 
ple order to pay £180 to a certain Cap- 
tain Hare. It is addressed ‘ For my 
servant Samuel Pepys at my lodgings 
in Whitehall.”” During Montagu’s ab- 
sences from London, whether he was 
commanding a squadron or living in 
the country at Hinchinbrook, Pepys 
was continually engaged in paying and 
receiving small sums of money for his 
master. He received also on his behalf 
the gifts which officers or officials used 
to offer to the admiral, and reports one 
day that ‘‘Captain Clerke with his 
humblest service hath presented you 
with six goodly planks of cedar,’’? and 
in another letter that Captain Holland 
has sent some bottles of Rhenish wine. 


1 Diary of Samuel Pepys. Ed. Wheatley, i. 22. 
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If any furniture was to be removed 
from Whitehall to the country, or any- 
thing to be bought for his patron’s fam- 
ily, Pepys executes the commissions. 

‘*T have sent swords and belts, black 
and modish, with two caps for your 
honor and two for Mrs. Jemima.’’ 
(November 27th, 1656.) ‘I have de- 
livered and sent the dozen stools and 
half-dozen cushions. My Lady Picker- 
ing [Montagu’s sister] was herself 
here, and see the books and silver bed- 
stead well placed, and in the chest with 
the cushions there are five pieces of 
hangings, which her ladyship hath 
sent. Upon the hangings I have put 
the letter I mentioned with the ring in 
it, which the postmaster sent me as 
unwilling to promise its security.” 
(Dec. 11th, 1656.) ‘‘I have this week 
sent down one box of oranges, two 
razors in a little box, of Mr. Bayly’s 
choosing and setting, some shuttlecocks 
also, and four battledores for the chil- 
dren.”’ (Dec. 10th, 1657.) 

Besides this, Pepys exercised a gen- 
eral supervision over the servants in 
the London house, though his author- 
ity was ill defined and his example not 
always unimpeachable. In December, 
1657, the household was in sad disorder. 
One of the maids had clandestinely 
married, and Pepys had been staying 
out late at night instead of keeping an 
eye on the servants. Montagu sent 
Roger Pepys and a Mr. Barton with 
instructions to set things to rights, and 
Pepys was for a time in disgrace. 
Vindicating himself as to ‘this late 
business of the maid,” he says: “ As 
for my privity to her marriage, if no 
duty to yourself, a tenderness to my 
credit (as to my employment) obligeth 
me to avoid such actions, which (like 
this) renders it so questionable. But I 
shall submit your opinion of my hon- 
esty in this, to that which Mr. Barton 
and Roger shall inform you of from 
her own mouth. If the rendering me 
suspicious to the maid, and charging 
her to lock me from any room but my 
chamber, moved me to speak anything 
in an ill sense concerning my cousin 
Mark, I desire it may be valued as my 
zeal to acquit myself rather than prej- 





udice him. For the week-days I have 
not yet, nor for the future on Sundays, 
shall I be more forth at night, though 
this was not past seven o’clock, as my 
she-cousin Alcock knows who supped 
with us at my father’s.” (Dec. 5th, 
1657.) The maid, it is settled, is to be 
sent away and Montagu’s mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Crew, is to procure a new 
one. ‘ Mrs. Crew will soon acquaint 
me concerning the maid heretofore 
proffered to my Lady, till when I think 
it not best to let this maid know of her 
sudden going away ; but I shall have a 
care to look over the inventory and 
goods.”? (Dec. 8th, 1657.) Pepys has 
a theory of the cause of the trouble 
which proves that it was not his stay- 
ing out late that made it. ‘I shall 
venture to acquaint your honor that 
I am too evidently convinced that 
Sarah’s and this maid’s miscarriage 
hath risen from want of employment 
at home, and especially from their 
victualling abroad, under pretence of 
which four hours at least in a day was 
excused for their being abroad, and 
from thence at cookshops comes their 
acquaintance with those fellows. To 
prevent this (from the time I perceived 
it) I have allowed this maid very plen- 
tifully for my diet for twenty weeks, 
and I am sure have thereby hindered 
many ill consequences which in so 
short a time her liberty had in part 
occasioned . . . Your directions to give 
the next maid convenient allowance 
encouraged me to this liberty of pro- 
posing it to your honor that (if you 
think it fit) she shall diet as well as 
myself and my wife for four shillings a 
week, and by that means the disrepute 
of a maid’s going to a victualling house 
and neglect of your honor’s own doors 
will be prevented. I humbly mention 
this to your honor upon confidence that 
it will be received as I intend it, viz., 
free from any other ends than your 
honor’s commodity.”” But when the 
new maid came, Pepys found himself 
again in a difficulty. ‘On Thursday 
night there came a woman from Mrs. 
Anne Crew, whom I received. But 
before I said anything to her concern- 
ing the house, she began and asked me 
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if I knew what her work must be. I 
told her I supposed Mrs. Crew had 
acquainted her with that ; she told me 
no. Whereupon I told her what had 
been the office of them that had been 
before her. She answered she never 
had been used to make fires, wash 
rooms or clothes, scour, or do anything 
like that, and she expected only to take 
charge of the foods and oversee other 
maids as a housekeeper. I answered I 
knew nothing to the contrary but that 
her work was to be as theirs that had 
been in her place before, but that if 
your intentions were otherwise Mrs. 
Crew could best advertise her. So she 
lodged here that night, and desired to 
be excused from undertaking anything 
till she had advised again with Mrs. 
Crew. Whereupon the next morn she 
went away, and since I have not heard 
of her.’? (Dec. 22nd, 1657.) ‘My 
cousin Mark is here, for how long ‘I 
know not, but your commands concern- 
ing him I shall follow. Only it trou- 
bles me to hear what your Lordship’s 
apprehensions are concerning me (if 
his report may be credited). The loss 
of your Honor’s good word I am too 
sure will prove as much my undoing as 
hitherto it hath been my ,best friend. 
But as I was ignorant of this late pas- 
sage, so I see little cause by anything I 
find yet to doubt of giving your Honor 
a good account of the goods in the 
house, and my care in keeping them 
so.”? (Dec. 26th, 1657.) 

How Pepys found a satisfactory 
housemaid at last the letters do not 
show. He succeeded, however, in re- 
gaining Montagu’s confidence, and by 
the end of 1659 obtained, doubtless 
through his influence, a clerkship in 
the office of Mr. Downing, one of the 
four tellers of the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer. Still, however, he continued 
to act as Montagu’s factotum, and on 
December 15th, 1659, wrote to advise 
him on the reply to be sent to a sum- 
mons to take part in the deliberations 
of the General Council of the Army. 
Though no longer living in Montagu’s 
lodgings at Whitehall, he kept his eye 
on both the house and its occupants. 
On January 12th, 1660, he reported to 
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Montagu that several persons were try- 
ing to get the lodgings granted to them- 
selves, and that Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper was specially anxious about 
them. More alarming still was the 
health of ‘‘ Mrs. Jemima,’’ Montagu’s 
daughter, afflicted with mysterious 
pimples which her maid pronounced 
small-pox. ‘* But, my lord, if it be she 
hath none on her face at all, and for 
her health she was last night as well 
and merry as ever I knew, and hath 
not yet had the least pain or sickness 
imaginable since they appeared, which 
is six days since.” 

Now and then, but not often, the 
series of domestic incidents which 
these letters record is enlivened by ref- 
erences to current events in court or 
Parliament. In Parliament in Decem- 
ber, 1656, the question of the succes- 
sion to the Protectorate was under 
discussion. ‘‘The capital dispute, an 
anima gubernatoris debet generari vel 
creari, hath lately warmed a great deal 
of breath there, and to be feared some 
blood too, not one openly abetting gen- 
eration but the graver of those two 
your Honor may remember present at 
Sir W. P’s magnetic experiments.’”’ In 
other words, the majority were for the 
election of Cromwell’s successor, and 
against an hereditary Protectorate. At 
court preparations were making to cel- 
ebrate the third anniversary of Crom- 
well’s accession. ‘‘ Pagan Fisher hath 
a solemn speech prepared for the 16th 
current, the day of his Highness’s in- 
auguration, to be spoken in the Cockpit 
on Tuesday next, and distrusting by 
his rhetoric he should lose the name of 
the Poet Mendicant he hath fitted a 
song, which Mr. Hingston hath set for 
six voices, with symphonies between 
each stanza for as many instruments, 
the first of which (being at a practice 
at Mr. Hingston’s chamber) I remem- 
ber runs thus : — 


Funde flores, thura, crema 
Omne sit letitiz thema, 
Facessat quicquid est amari, 
Tuba sonet, et tormentum 
Grande fiat argumentum 
Invicti virtus Olivari.’’ 
(Dec. 11th, 1656.) 
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At Hingston’s chamber the Protector | 
himself would occasionally appear to | 
listen to the music. It was from once 
playing before him there that Roger 
lEstrange gained the. nickname of | 
Cromwell’s fiddler. Pepys, however, | 
does not record seeing the Protector, | 
though he must often have done so. | 
In a letter dated December 8th, 1657, | 
he illustrates the Protector’s idea of | 
humor. ‘Some talk there is of a plot, 
but I believe it is merely raised upon 
the late discovery of so many Jesuit | 
priests, whose copes and other popish | 
vestments the Protector yesterday | 
made some of his gentlemen put on, to | 
the causing of abundance of mirth.” | 
A fortnight later he describes a strange 
embassy to Cromwell. ‘There is an 
ambassador (rather drove than), come 
from Florida, forced by the Spaniard’s 
rigor to an address to his Highness, 
but more by the calamity of shipwreck 
to the miserable condition of his com- 
ing, his Highness being necessitated to 
give him clothes. He is a Moor, and 
by the perishing of his interpreter ean- 
not be understood. He was yesterday 
at Whitehall, and was received cour- 
teously there.”” (Dec. 22nd, 1657.) 

From the historical point of view the 
most valuable of these letters are three 
written in December, 1659, giving an 
account of the rising opposition of the 
citizens to the rule of the army. The 
demand for the summoning of a Parlia- 
ment grew daily stronger, and the ap- 
prentices were preparing to back their 
demand by force. ‘‘ Yesterday,” writes 
Pepys, ‘‘ there was a general alarm to 
our soldiery from London, so that the 
city was strictly guarded all night, oc- 
casioned by the apprentices’ petition 
delivered to the lord mayor of that im- 
port that a rising was expected last 
night, and many indeed have been the 
affronts offered from the apprentices to 
the redcoats of late. Late last night 








was likewise a proclamation made up 
and down the town, to prohibit the 
contriving and subscribing any such 
petitions or papers for the future.” 
(Dec. 3rd, 1659.) 

The proclamation was entirely inef- 








fective, the excitement in the city con- 
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tinued to increase, and two days later a 
riot took place in which several lives 
were lost. ‘* Yesterday’s fray in Lon- 
don,’’ wrote Pepys to Montagu, ‘“ will 
most likely make a great noise in the 
country, and deservedly as being the 
soonest began, the hottest in the pur- 
suit, and the quietest in the close, of 
any we have hitherto known. In the 
morning a Common Council being met, 
some young men in the name of the 
city apprentices presented their petition 
. . . to the Lord Mayor and Common 
Council. This meeting of the youth 
was interpreted as the fore-runner of 
an insurrection, and to prevent that, 
the soldiers were all, horse and foot, 


drawn into the City, which the appren- 


tices, by another mistake, thought to 
be done on purpose to prevent the de- 
livery of. their petition. Hence arose 
jealousies on both sides, so far that the 
shops throughout London were shut 
up, the soldiers as they marched were 
hooted at all along the streets, and 
where any straggled from the whole 
body, the boys flung stones, tiles, tur- 
nips, etc., with all the affronts they 
could give them ; some they disarmed 
and kicked, others abused the horse 
with stones and rubbish they flung at 
them ; and when Colonel Hewson came 
in at the head of his regiment they 
shouted all along ‘A cobbler, a cob- 
bler ;’ in some places the apprentices 
would get a football (it being a hard 
frost) and drive it among the soldiers 
on purpose, and they either durst not 
(or prudently would not) interrupt 
them ; in fine, many soldiers were hurt 
with stones, and one I see was very 
near having his brains knocked out 
with a brickbat flung from the top of 
an house at him: On the other side, 
the soldiers proclaimed the proclama- 
tion against any subscriptions, which 
the boys shouted at in contempt, which 
some could not bear, but let fly their 
muskets, and killed in several places 
(whereof I see one in Cornhill shot 
through the head) six or seven, and 
several wounded. About four of the 
City trained-bands were up, but noth- 
ing passed between the soldiers and 
them but sour looks. Towards even- 
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ing the Mayor sent six aldermen and 
six Common Councilmen to desire the 
remanding of the soldiers out, and they 
would undertake the quieting of the 
city, which was not then granted, so 
the soldiers took possession of the gates 
all night, but by morning they were 
withdrawn out of the City (having only 
pulled down the gates at Temple-Bar) 
and all now quiet as ever.”? (Dec. 6th, 
1659.) 

But if the City was for a moment 
peaceful and submissive, the country 
was beginning to join in the movement 
against the domination of the army. 
Monk’s soldiers were ranked on the 
northern border waiting only their gen- 
eral’s signal to march into England. 
The fleet in the Downs was preparing 
its defection, and in Hampshire and 
Sussex the leaders of the expelled Par- 
liament were gathering men and mak- 
ing ready for an appeal to arms. In 


the letter in which Pepys describes the 
riot, he announces also that Portsmouth 
and its garrison had declared for the 
Parliament, and two days later that 
Plymouth and Colchester had followed 


Portsmouth’s example. ‘ Berkshire is 
on the point of rising, and the city 
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every hour expresses greater dissatis- 
faction than before, and what by the 
pulling down of Temple-Bar gates, 
sending hand-grenadoes to Paul’s, Sion 
College, and other places, are exasper- 
ated beyond hopes of a reconciliation. 
Never was there so universal a fear 
and despair as now.”’ 

Unluckily the letters which should 
contain an account of the sudden revo- 
lution which so soon followed are not 
to be found. An account by Pepys of 
the dramatic scenes of December 24th 
would have been invaluable. Even 
Mercurius Politicus,- the dullest of 
newspapers, becomes animated when 
it describes the repentant mutineers 
marching down Chancery Lane to 
Lenthall’s house at the Rolls, and hail- 
ing him as their general and the father 
of their country. But if Pepys de- 
scribed these sights either Montagu 
forgot to keep his letters, or Carte 
omitted to stealthem. Still, few though 
the letters which have been preserved 
are, they not only make the early life 
of Pepys clearer, but some touches in 
them suggest and seem to anticipate 
the diary. 

C. H. Firta. 





SPELLING REFORM IN FRENCH. — Pro- 
fessor F. Max Miiller in the Contemporary 
Review, comments upon the fact that a 
committee appointed by the French Acad- 
emy, ‘‘which,’’ he says, ‘‘in literary mat- 
ters is not less dictatorial than Bismarck 
himself,’’ has reported in favor of a num- 
ber of spelling reforms to be introduced in 
the next edition of its famous dictionary. 
‘‘Hyphens are to be-abolished in such 
compounds as eau-de-vie, likewise the 
apostrophe in such words as entr’ aides. 
Foreign words, such as break and spleen 
are to be written brec and spline. Latin 
plurals like errata are to take ans, as 
erratas. Ph is to become /, and in plurals 
z is to be changed to s.’’ The professor 
thinks that this premier pas will cost the 
Academy a great deal of trouble. 
marck (in the spelling reform in Germany) 
was able to say, ‘so far and no further ;’ 
but in a republic the large number of spell- 


** Bis- | 





ing reformers, now that they have tasted 
blood, will not be satisfied till they get a 
great deal more than such small conces- 
sions. Spelling reform is one of those 
questions where the argument is all on one 
side, but the heavy weight of unreasoning 
authority all on the other. The supporters 
of the Fonetik Nuz in England have been 
indefatigable, but they are not popular, and 
what results can they show except here 
and there a newspaper venturing to spell 
program instead of programme, or com- 
mitting itself to the etymological anachro- 
nism of writing honor instead of honour? 
We wish every success to the spelling 
reformers of France. The reforms which 
they propose at present are certainly very 
moderate and reasonable. But no nation 
is more sensitive to what is pedantic and 
awkward than the French, and it is not 
likely that they will ever tolerate such 
words as filosofie and téologie.”’ 
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_ should be rich and free from disease 
to insure health. Anzmia is simpiy 
depleted blood, while Scrofula reveals 
the presence of disease germs. 


~ Scott's 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, enriches and purifies the 
blood, thus overcoming Anzmia, Scrofu- 
la, or other blood troubles, and making 
the blood do its work in nourishment. 
Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 


Loss of Flesh 


is one of the first signs of insufficient nourishment. The 
system needs the elements of food found in Scott’s Emulsion 
- to restore the lost strength and prevent iliness. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 





AKER & 6. 


The Largest 
Manufacturers of 


COCOA and 
| CHOCOLATE 


IN THIS COUNTRY, 


have received from the Judges 
of the 
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Otten ML \\i i) Exposition 


Absolutely Pure. |~ THEHIGHEST AWARDS 


The official report of the Government | on each of the following articles, namely: 
tests shows ROYAL BAKING POW- BREAKFAST COCOA, 


DER chemically pure and yielding 160 
cubic inches of leavening gas per ounce an weet SHOCOLATE’ 


of powder, which was greatly in excess 
of all others and more than 40 per cent. wan 
above the average. 


Royal is the favorite in every 
kitchen and has a larger sale than 
all others combined. SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER &,CoO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





For “purity of material,” “ excellent 
flavor,” and “uniform even composition.” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
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[FOUNDED 1878. ] 
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eat money maker. 


A Triumph of Natural Premium Insurance. | wee, HARRISON & CO., Gierk No. ‘15, "Columbus, Ohio. 
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Emergency or ‘Surplus 2 afte 
Furd .. $1 ,027,796.08 each moat» ey. ramones t by mail, Bor 
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Dividends ps aid to Policy. 
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Total Membership. . . 35.064 
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ONE YEAR AND 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 


Act as Special, General and State Agents. Ridpath’s History of the U. S. 


GEO. A. LITCH FIELD, Pres., Best and only Two Volume Edition in the 
53 State St., Boston. Market, 


{ox a yeton Street, Boston, 
tg tows New York. 
{92 ,Fit Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1849. __ 60,000 MADE AND IN USE. EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 











